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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


February  25,  1927. 

Hon.  Hubert  Work, 

SecrekLry  of  the  IrUeriory 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  submit  to  you  our  report  of  our  in- 
vestigation  of  reclamation  and  rural  development  in  the  South,  as 
requested  in  your  letter  of  November  9,  1926. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Daniel  C.  Roper. 
George  Soule. 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  ADVISERS  OF  THEIR  INVESTIGATION  OF 
RECLAMATION  AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  SOUTH 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  FEBRUARY,  1827 


L    ORIGIN,  AUTHOWZATIOH,  AMD  HATTOB  OF  IHWTXCIATIOM 

This  investigation  of  reclamation  and  rural  devdopm^t  origi- 
nated in  the  following  authorization  and  appropriation  by  Congress: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  ^T'^Jj^S^^^^'S: 
the  sum  of  $100,000  for  investigations  to  be  made  by  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
Bureau  of  Keclamation  to  obtain  the  necessary  ^^^^ 
arid  and  aemiarid,  swamp,  and  cut-over  timberlands  may  beBt  ^  ^^f^ 
4.  mAmc.  R-,  deficiency  act  of  December  5.  1924.   Public.  No.  292.  68th 

^^r  invertigatioiiB  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Burelu^^amation  to  obtain  necessary  information  to  determine  how  arid 
Ld  LmVariT^mp,  and  c«tK,ver  timberlands  in  any  of  the  States  of  the 
uleTstate  may  be  best  developed,  as  •«««>ri»«d  by  «,beection 
second  deficiency  act,  fiscal  year  1924.  approved  December  5  1924  (43  Stat. 
r?04)  deluding  the  general  objects  of  expenditure  enumerated  «»d  ^"^^ 
S«Ier\rslnd%ara|raph  in  this  act  under  the  caption  "Bm^^^^^  Ee^ 
tion"  and  including  mileage  for  motorcycles  and  automobil^  at  the  «*« 
under  tte  conditions  authorized  herein  in  connection  with  the  reclamation 
pr^Tcts  $1^000.    (Act  of  May  10.  1926.   Public.  No.  206.  69th  Cong.) 

Pursuant  to  this  action  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor 
appomted  three  special  advisers  to  investigate  and  report.  His 
letter  inviting  them  to  serve  explains  more  precisely  tiie  kind  and  the 
gcope  of  investigation  which  they  were  asked  to  make,  and  is  there- 
fore reprinted.  secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  9,  1926. 

Mr.  HoWABD  EUJOTT, 

Chairman  Northern  Pacific  Eaaway  Co.,       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

S4  Na$»au  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Elliott:  I  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  cooperation 
an^Litance  as  senior  special  adviser  on  reclamation  and  rural  development. 
4a  wiftkP  a  studv  of  these  problems  as  hereafter  outlined. 

nSr^  tZ^t  these  special  advisers  from  outside  Government 
•ri  men  of  varied  e^erience  in  different  parts  of  the  eonntry,  who  wOl 

S^JSh^nSnil  bta.  »Kl  in  sympathy  with  broadening  the  opportumtie. 

unused  UlCe  land,  will  .b»w  ttlU  g.»t  nrtloma  benefits  wiU  n^ult.   A  part 
study  would  be  to  determine  how  n«l  «mm.«mta.  h.v«g  a  deSmte 
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agricultural  program  and  organized  to  cooperate  in  social  and  busineM  affairs 
can  best  be  created.  The  need  for  this  is  shown  in  the  decline  in  agriculture. 
It  is  not  sectional  or  local.  The  exodus  from  farms  to  the  city  is  nation-wide. 
To  correct  this,  farming  communities  must  be  planned  and  organized. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  May  10,  1926,  provides  a  small 
sum  <rf  numey  ($15,000)  for  an  investigation  of  the  opportunities  for  making 
better  use  of  land,  both  private  and  public.  The  small  appropriation  and  the 
obvious  benefits  which  would  come  from  planned  rural  development  in  the 
South  have  caused  me  to  restrict  the  field  of  this  present  investigation  to  the 
States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee.  In  these  States  the  wide  range  of  crops  which  can  be  grown,  and 
the  nearness  to  the  great_cities  of  the  Nation  give  wide  opportunities  for  the 
creation  of  small,  intensively  cultivated  farms.  The  following  data  may  help 
you  understand  the  significance  of  the  investUfation  to  the  section  selected  for 
this  initial  study. 

In  North  Carolina,  22,000,000  acres  of  the  State's  31,000,000  acres  are  unim- 
proved. Only  8,000,000  acres  are  cultivated  and  among  tte  cultivators  are 
128,000  landless  farmers.   Of  idljmproved  land  in  the  State  more  than  30  per 

cent  is  farmed  by  landless  men.  The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants 
has  increased  from  43.5  per  cent  in  1920  to  45  2  per  cent  in  1926.  During  this 
five-year  period,  the  land  in  farms  decreased  nearly  1,500,000  acres.  The 
acreage  in  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  young  apple 
trees  all  showed  a  decided  decrease  during  this  period. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  in  South  CaroUna.  Of  the  19,500,000  acres  in 
that  State  only  5,000,000  awes,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  were  cultivated 
in  1923.  During  the  five-year  period  1920  to  1925 ,  the  number  of  farms  decreased 
20,000  and  land  in  farms  decreased  neariy  2,000,000  acres.  At  the  same  time 
tenancy  increased  from  64.5  per  cent  in  1920  to  65.1  per  cent  in  1925.  During 
this  period  large  decreases  are  found  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  com,  oats,  wheat, 
hay,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  ratio  of  mortgage  debt  to  the 
value  of  farms  increased  from  27.3  per  cent  in  1920  to  40.5  per  cent  in  1925. 

In  Georgia  during  this  five-year  period  the  number  of  farms  decreased  from 
310,732  to  249,109  with  a  decrease  of  nearly  14,000  in  the  number  of  farms  oper- 
ated by  owners.  Tenancy  in  1925  amounted  to  63.8  per  cent  of  all  farms 
operated.  During  this  p»iod  th«te  was  a  decrease  in  aU  land  in  farms  of 
3,500,000  acres.  Large  decreases  are  noted  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  rice,  hay,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  eotton,  and  apple  trees, 
both  young  trees  and  trees  of  bearing  age. 

In  Alabama  there  was  a  decrease  during  the  five-year  period  of  nearly  19,000 
in  the  number  of  farms  and  of  nearly  3,000,000  acres  in  the  area  of  land  in  farms. 
The  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  increased  from  57.9  per  cent  in  1920 
to  60.7  per  cent  in  1925,  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  showing  a 
decrease  from  107,089  to  92,917.  During  the  same  period  the  ratio  of  mortgage 
debt  to  value  of  farms  operated  by  full  owners  increased  from  ^6.6  per  cent  in 
1920  to  41.9  per  cent  in  1925. 

In  all  of  these  States  there  are  large  areas  of  fertile  but  neglected  uncultivated 
land— areas  given  over  to  weeds  and  brush  to  be  cleared,  settied,  and  made 
productive.  We  have  learned,  however,  that  works  for  recUimation  will  not  alone 
result  in  settlement  and  the  creation  of  prosperous  agricultural  communities. 
The  character  of  the  homes  which  can  be  established,  the  rewards  for  toil  and 
thrift  which  settlers  secure  depend  on  adequate  credit  facilities,  the  kind  of  crops 
grown,  the  skill  of  cultivators  and  on  the  cooperative  and  other  organizations 
created  for  marketing  crops  and  securing  the  proper  social  and  educational 
advantages. 
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These  unoccupied  lands  of  the  South  would  seem  to  be  a  fine  opportunity  for 
making  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  by  careful  planning  to  enable  fam- 
ilies of  industry  and  thrift  to  become  home  owners  and  lead  thereon  a  pleasant 
and  iHTofitable  life. 

The  cordial  reception  which  this  investigation  has  received  from  the  governors 
and  State  authorities  of  the  States  above  named,  where  80  tracts  of  land,  varying 
in  size  from  a  few  thousand  to  260,000  acres  were  submitted  as  available  for  such 
development,  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  It 
insures  to  yourself  and  your  associates  aU  of  the  assistance  which  the  State 

authorities  can  give. 

They  have  already  made  a  study  of  the  tracts  submitted  and  selected  one  in 
each  State  as  fairlv  typical  of  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  reclamation  which 
the  neglected  lands  of  the  State  present.  Statistics  regarding  the  prices  of  land, 
costs  of  reclamation  and  farm  development,  taxes,  crops  which  can  be  grown, 
and  other  facts  which  wiU  help  you  reach  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  reclama- 
tion in  this  section,  have  been  gathered.  The  Bureau  of  Iteclamation  will  place 
all  its  information  and  facilities  at  your  service.  It  is  my  desire  that  you  and  the 
other  special  advisers  shall,  after  visiting  these  areas  and  considering  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  collected,  make  a  report  advising  me  as  to  whether  this 
investigation  should  be  continued  and  if  so,  what  it  should  include. 

I  shall  then  transmit  this  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress.  If  condi- 
tions are  regarded  as  justifying  the  continuing  of  this  investigation,  your  report 
might  outUne  what  you  regard  as  the  respective  spheres  of  Federal,  State,  and 

private  activity.  ,       ^  .  ^     ^  , 

The  fact  that  I  am  suggesting  that  this  investigation  be  restricted  to  a  few 
Southern  States  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  fuUy  realize  that  similar  conditions 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  question  of  the  better  use  of  the 
land  and  making  farming  more  attractive  is  a  nation-wide  problem.  It  is  my 
beUef,  however,  that  the  lessons  of  your  study  in  a  single  locality  can  be  appUed 
to  aU  sections.  At  least  it  will  show  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
and  lead  the  way  to  broader  and  more  comprehensive  inquiries  when  funds  are 

available. 
Hoping  to  have  an  early  reply,  I  am 

^bocerely  yours,  ^ 

(^^ed)  HUBBBT  WOBK, 

Secretary, 

The  special  advisers  axe : 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
president  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College. 

Daniel  C.  Roper,  counselor  at  law,  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  vice  chairman  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
and  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

George  Soule,  a  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  and  editor  of  the  the  New  RepubUc. 

In  addition  to  the  special  advisers,  the  party  which  made  the  trip 
through  the  South  included : 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

Hugh  MacRae,  of  WUmington,  N.  C,  expert  in  rural  economics. 

Copley  Amory,  expert  in  reclamation  economics.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 
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Dr.  Hugh  A.  Brown,  chief  division  of  settlement  and  economic 
operations,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Duncan,  economist  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives. 

J.  M.  Hughes,  land  oommissioner  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Frank  M.  Patterson,  secretary  to  Mr.  Elliott. 

The  tracts  which  the  advisers  inspected  had  been  previously 
chosen  by  authorities  of  the  several  States  at  the  request  of  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  as  fair  samples  of  typical  regions  suitable  for 
the  mvestigation.  At  every  stop  the  party  had  the  cooperation  of 
State  agricultural  experts,  local  officials,  farmers,  bankers,  and 
business  men.  The  party  had  the  continued  cordial  cooperation  of 
officials  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Central  of  Georgia,  Western 
of  Alabama,  Southern,  Tennessee  Central,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroads,  over  which  it  traveled.  It  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  local 
communities,  the  States,  and  the  railroads  for  hospitality  and 
assistance. 

Starting  from  Washington,  the  party  visited  Pembroke,  N.  C; 
Charleston  and  Mount  Holly,  S.  C;  Albany,  Ga.;  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  Ala. ;  Hattiesburg,  Miss. ;  and  Mayland,  on  the  Cumberland 
Plateau  of  Tennessee.  The  advisers  made  a  subsequent  trip  to  the 
agriculatural  colonies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
developed  as  a  private  undertaking  under  the  aid  and  guidance  of 
Hugh  MacRae. 


n.  SUMMABT  OF  BBPOBT 

The  advisers,  as  a  result  of  their  study  of  the  material  in  the  ffies 
of  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  of  their  interviews  with  many  experts 
and  local  authorities,  and  of  their  inspection  of  typical  areas  in  the 
Southeastern  States,  have  come  to  conclusions  which  can  be  briefly 

summarized  as  follows: 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries  has 
led  to  a  new  view  of  reclamation.  Reclamation  is  not  complete 
when  engineering  works  have  been  constructed,  but  only  when 
successful  and  happy  farming  communities  are  established  on  the 
land  reclaimed.  The  establishment  of  such  communities  requires 
sufficientiy  low  prices  for  land;  easy  purchase  terms  on  an  amortized 
basis;  preparation  of  the  farms  for  cultivation  before  the  arrival  of 
settiers;  adequate  capital  or  credit  for  improvements,  implements, 
and  supplies;  an  agricultural  program  expertly  prepared  in  advance 
of  settlement;  careful  choice  of  settlers;  guidance  of  the  colony  after 
its  start;  proper  economic  organization;  provision  of  community 
facilities. 
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Reclamation  and  colonization  planned  in  this  way  should  help 
over  a  long  period  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  agricultural  surplus. 
Areas  added  to  those  already  in  cultivation,  by  such  colonies,  would 
be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  total,  and  should  not  grow  crops 
of  which  a  surplus  exists.  On  the  other  hand  the  power  of  their 
example  in  demonstrating  better  methods  and  in  creating  nuclei  of 
better  organization  would  be  likely  to  assist  other  farmers. 

The  South  is  facing  agricultural  difficulties  which  represent  one 
phase  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  problem.  This  problem  includes 
low  prices  of  agricultural  products,  increase  of  mortgage  debt  and 
of  tenancy,  drift  of  population  to  the  cities — especially  of  the  young 
and  vigorous — and  depletion  of  soil  fertility. 

Conditions  of  the  Southeast  favorable  to  agriculture  include  long 
growing  season,  adequate  rainfall,  fertile  soils  or  soils  highly  produc- 
tive if  adequately  fertilized,  nearly  flat  or  gentiy  rolling  land,  near- 
ness to  markets,  good  trimsportation  facilities,  and  low-land  values. 
These  advantages  have  not  been  adequately  utilized  on  account  of 
the  one-crop  system,  large  acreage  per  farm,  absentee  ownership, 
prevalence  of  tenancy,  drift  of  population  from  the  land,  abandon- 
ment of  farms,  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  shortage  of  local  food 
crops,  lack  of  self-sustaining  farms,  inadequate  marketing  facilities  for 
diverged  agriculture,  and  unattractive  rural  environment.  Plenty 
of  advice  and  information  are  available  to  enable  the  remedying  of 
these  defects,  but  it  is  difficult  under  existing  conditions  for  the 
advice  to  be  followed.  The  habits  and  knowledge  of  those  actually 
on  the  land,  the  existing  credit  policies,  and  the  lack  of  oi^anized 
markets  handicap  change. 

Attempts  to  encourage  settlement  either  by  individuals  or  in 
colonies  have  frequently  been  made  in  the  South,  but  have  brought 
httle  success  because  of  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
of  effective  community  settiement  motioned  above.  Colonization 
properly  carried  out,  however,  would  probably  help  the  South  to 
overcome  its  existing  handicaps.  It  could  be  financed  by  private 
capital,  by  the  several  States,  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by 
some  combination  of  the  three.  The  first  colonies  should  be  under 
Government  supervision,  but  after  correct  methods  had  been  demon- 
strated, private  colonization  efforts  might  be  successful,  if  they 
were  carried  on  according  to  Grovemm^t  standards  and  were  given 
official  approval. 

Eveiy  sign  indicates  that  the  South  is  ready  to  welcome  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  right  kind  of  colonization.  Railroads,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  agricultural  authorities  and  others  are  conscious 
of  the  possibiUties  and  eager  to  act. 

The  report  goes  on  to  review  examples  of  land  settiem«it  abroad, 
and  those  in  Durham,  Calif.,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  WUmington,  N.  C.  The  colonies  in  the  latter  region,  developed 
by  Mr.  Hugh  MacRae,  are  striking  examples  of  what  might  be  done 
in  many  parts  of  the  South. 

Brief  descriptions  of  the  localities  visited  follow. 

The  advisers'  recommendations  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 

report. 


TTT  RECLAMATION 

New  meaning  of  reclamation.— Reretolore  reclamation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  conceived  as  an  undertaking  merely  in  civil  engineer- 
ing to  put  water  on  dry  lands  or  remove  virater  from  swamp  land. 
The  nature  of  settlement  and  the  success  of  the  settlers  were  not 
property  considered.  It  is  now  felt  that  land  which  has  been  "re- 
claimed" in  the  engineering  sense  has  not  been  reclaimed  for  human 
uses  unless  there  exist  upon  it  happy,  prosperous  people.  Without 
them,  water  charges  can  not  be  paid,  irrigation  will  cease,  dramage 
canals  will  fill  up.  Obviously,  reclamation  is  a  human  as  well  as 
an  engineering  problem.  The  main  object  of  reclamation  therefore 
must  be  to  establish  farming  communities  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success;  engmeering  works  and  all  other  technical  aid  must  be  diiected 
to  this  end. 

Experience  demands  the  new  meaning— This  new  meanmg  is  not 
only  a  logical  development;  it  has  been  enforced  by  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  western  reclamation  projects 
and  by  the  experience  of  foreign  nations  in  land  settlement. 

Engineering  works  have  been  installed  on  reclamation  projects 
by  the  United  States.  But  for  more  than  20  years  there  were  no 
mve8tigati0ns  of  the  cost  of  creating  going  farms  on  raw  land,  or 
of  the  need  for  capital  and  credit  by  settlers.  There  was  no  adequate 
study  of  markets  or  of  the  kind  of  crops  that  could  be  profitably 
grown.  No  inquiry  was  made  into  the  quaUfications  of  settlers. 
It  was  assumed  that  any  miscellaneous  group  of  individuals  under 
any  conditions  would  become  successful  farmers  if  the  soU  upon 
which  tl^y  Uved  was  capable  of  tillage,  though  if  the  nation  had 
required  teachers,  carpenters,  or  skiUed  workers  of  any  other  sort, 
it  would  have  examined  the  competence  of  the  candidates. 

Australia  and  other  nations  have  had  similar  experience,  but  have 
turned  reclamation  failure  into  success  by  ihe  application  of  common 
sense  and  scientific  methods.  Advance  planning  for  the  agricultural, 
eredit,  market,  and  social  necessities  is  an  integral  part  of  land 
settlement  m  Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  Italy,  and  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  These  principles  of  land  settlement  have  nowbeen 
applied  in  enough  countries  with  success  to  prove  their  practicability. 

Wtutt  recUmaiim  shwdd  include.— To  be  successful,  a  reclamation 
project  must  have  the  following  characteristics. 
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The  land  values  must  be  sufficienUy  low,  including  the  original 
cost  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  reclaiming  it. 

Purchase  terms  to  the  setUer  should  involve  a  small  down  payment, 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  a  long  term  of  years  in  which  to  complete 

payment.  i  •     •  a 

The  land  should  be  adequately  prepared  for  cultivation  and 

occupancy  so  that  the  settier  can  do  a  sufficient  amount  of  farmmg 
and  need  not  spend  all  his  time  m  clearing,  grading,  fencing,  or 
erecting  buildings  and  houses. 

The  settler  either  should  have  capital  enough,  or  should  be  oliered 
enoucrh  credit  on  easy  terms,  so  that  he  can  acquire  the  essential 
implements,  livestock,  seeds,  plants,  trees,  and  buildings.  Since 
many  desu-able  settiers  wiU  have  littie  coital,  suitable  credit  arrange- 
ments are  essential.  . 

An  agricultural  program  should  be  worked  out  in  advance,  with 
reference  to  types  of  sod,  cUmate,  and  markets,  so  that  the  farms 
may  be  of  the  proper  size  and  the  settier  may  have  some  assurance 
that  his  effort  will  be  rewarded. 

Settiers  for  a  proposed  community  should  be  selected  from  among 
applicants  with  a  view  to  skill  in  tiie  type  of  agriculture  contemplated, 
reliability,  amount  of  capital,  and  other  requirements  for  success. 

Guidance  and  expert  advice  should  be  provided  after  the  start  of 
the  colony,  so  that  necessary  adaptations  of  method  to  tiie  locaUty 
may  be  made,  costly  mistakes  may  be  avoided,  and  an  improved 
type  of  agriculture  furthered. 

This  guidance  should  also  assist  tiie  settiers  in  developing  economic 
essentials,  such  as  marketing  associations,  outiets  for  product, 

intermediate  credits,  etc. 

There  should  be  provision  for  community  facilities  such  as  schools, 
churches,  and  community  houses,  since,  unless  the  colony  is  knit  by 
common  ties,  and  unless  it  has  an  appropriate  social  life,  its  members 
will  not  be  happy,  nor  wiU  tiiey  be  aided  in  developing  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  which  must  underlie  economic  success.  Good 
farmers  are  not  mere  profit  seekers;  they  also  require  good  homes 
and  a  wholesome  community.  Crude  pioneer  conditions  do  not 
to-day  attract  able  men  in  competition  witii  the  other  opportunities 
of  industrial  civilization. 

Reclamation  and  the  agricultural  surplus.— One  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed economic  problems  in  tiie  United  States  at  present  is  tiie 
existence  of  crops  so  large  that  the  market  will  not  absorb  them  ex- 
cept at  such  low  prices  that  they  do  not  yield  the  average  farmer  a 
sufficient  reward  for  his  labor.   What  is  the  bearing  of  reclamation 

on  the  surplus  problem? 

Fears  are  sometimes  expressed  that  reclamation  projects  will 
aggravate  the  surplus  by  adding  new  areas  to  land  ah:eady  cultivated. 
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That  these  fears  are  not  well  founded,  mN*ely  on  the  basis  of  quanti-  . 
tatiye  considerations,  is  revealed  when  we  discover  that  the  value  of 

the  crops  grown  on  all  the  land  the  Government  has  been  able  to 
iziigate  dnce  Federal  reclamation  began  amounted  in  1926  to  but 
seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products 
in  the  United  States.  Government-irrigated  crops  were  worth  at  the 
farm  approximately  $60,000,000,  whereas  all  crops  were  worth  about 
$8,416,000,000.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  desired  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence new  farm  colonies  unless  they  can  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success.  The  reclamation  pro-am  involves  advance  planning  of  the 
type  of  agriculture  to  be  employed  and  advance  study  of  markets. 
It  therefore  follows  that  new  colonies  will  not  increase  the  supply 
of  staple  products  of  which  a  surplus  exists,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  insure  failure. 

The  new  program  has,  moreover,  a  positive  contribution  to  make 
to  the  problem  of  the  surplus.  This  problem  is  of  serious  concern  not 
merely  to  farmers,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  people  as  wdl.  From  a 
selfish  point  of  view  it  might  seem  that  city  dwellers  could  regard  an 
agricultural  surplus  with  indifference,  because  it  tends  to  lower  the 
prices  of  what  they  buy.  But  any  study  of  economics  shows  that  sur- 
pluses are  likely  to  be  followed  by  shortages.  The  lai^er  the  surplus 
and  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  severe  and  prolonged  is  the  shortage 
likely  to  be.  This  economic  principle  may  be  apph^  to  the  farm 
situation  to-day.  As  farming  continues  to  be  unprofitable  and  farm 
life  to  decay  as  a  result  of  temporary  overproduction,  the  rural  popu- 
lation shrinks  and  land  goes  out  of  cultivation,  especially  through  the 
failure  to  hold  young  people  on  the  farm.  Tradition  and  love  of  the 
soil  render  this  process  slow,  so  that  it  fads  to  reduce  the  surplus 
very  rapidly.  But  should  a  growth  of  population  or  other  altered 
conditions  bring  about  a  change  in  the  relationship  of  demand  and 
supply  for  farm  products,  the  present  tendency  could  not  be  easily 
reversed.  An  abandoned  farm  can  not  be  started  up  quickly  like 
a  factory  which  has  been  shut  down.  Trained  farmers  can  not  be 
found  for  the  land  as  rapidly  as  workmen  for  an  industrial  plant. 
Our  117,000,000  people  in  the  continental  United  States  will  prob- 
ably, according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  be  increased  to  122,400,000  in 
1930;  136,300,000  in  1940;  and  148,700,000  in  1950.  This  means 
a  materially  growing  demand  for  food  and  clothing.  Unless  some- 
thing happens  to  make  farm  life  profitable  and  happy,  any  surplus 
is  likely  to  be  succeeded  in  the  not  distant  future  by  a  shortage. 

One  way  to  render  farming  more  profitable  and  happy  is  to  prac- 
tice more  scientific  and  better  organized  agriculture.  Not  to  grow 
too  much  of  crops  and  varieties  of  which  there  is  a  surplus,  to  improve 
and  standardize  the  products  grown,  to  reduce  production  costs,  to 
diversify,  to  study  markets  and  enlarge  them,  to  organize  selling  and 
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buying  intelligently— such  methods  are  advised  by  all  agricultural 
experts.  The  difficulty  is  to  render  this  advice  effective.  Tradi- 
tional methods  and  habits  are  difficult  to  change.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  Those  farmers  and  groups  of  farmers  who  are  able  to  practice 
the  better  methods  tend  to  survive  on  the  land,  and  those  who  do  not 
practice  them  tend  to  be  crowded  off  it.  Eventually,  through  the 
increase  of  efficiency  and  intelligence  in  agriculture,  farming  may  be 
able  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other  industries,  and  may  so 
adjust  supply  and  demand  as  to  minunize  both  surpluses  and  shortr 
ages.  To  hasten  this  process  is  the  duty  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
■  Anyone  learns  more  quickly  by  example  than  by  precept,  and  this 
is  true  of  farmers.  If  a  few  colonies  can  be  established  which  will 
succeed  in  practicing  well-planned  and  organized  agriculture,  their 
influence  will  help  to  solve  the  surplus  problem.  Such  colonies  could 
not,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  be  created  quickly  enough 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  add  much  to  the  total  area  under  cultivar 
tion  in  the  United  States,  but  the  power  of  their  example  would  be 
far-reaching. 

Near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  advisers  saw  planned  and  organized 
colonies  in  operation.  These  colonies  exist  on  land  which  formerly 
grew  a  low  grade  of  cotton  under  the  tenant  system,  and  was  not  very 
profitable  to  anyone.  Now  no  cotton  is  grown  on  the  tracts  in  ques- 
tion. The  farmers  own  their  land  and  are  extraordinarily  successful, 
being  not  only  out  of  debt,  but  possessors  of  industrial  and  radroad 
securities.  Their  example  is  gradually  improving  the  agricultural 
practice  of  the  surrounding  region.  If  these  colonies  had  not  been 
established,  the  land  would  probably  be  adding  to  the  surplus  of  the 
1926  cotton  crop.  Here  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  relationship  of 
scientific  land  settlement  to  the  surplus  problem. 

Relation  oj  colonies  to  other  rural  proUems— In  general,  the  more 
compact  organization  of  a  colony  will,  through  the  building  of  rural 
communities,  assist  in  making  rural  life  more  attractive  both  to  those 
who  would  stay  on  the  farm  in  any  event,  and  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  leave  it.  The  difference  between  a  genuine  rural  com- 
munity and  an  unorganized  population  is  well  described  by  G.  W. 
Russell,  the  Irish  poet  and  land  reformer. 

"Our  village  life,"  he  writes,  "is  dull  because  it  is  the  life  of  isolated 
individuals.  Our  rural  populations  ajr©  no  more  closely  connected 
for  the  most  part  than  the  shifting  sands  on  the  seashore.  There  are 
personal  friendships,  of  course,  but  few  economic  or  social  partner- 
ships. Everyone  pursues  his  own  occupation  without  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  his  neighbors.  If  a  man  emigrate  it  does  not  aflfect  the 
occupation  of  those  who  farm  land  all  about  him.  They  go  on 
ploughing  and  digging,  buying  aad  selling,  just  as  before.  They 
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suffer  no  perceptible  economic  loss  by  the  departure  of  half  a  dozen 
men  from  the  district.  A  true  community  wouldy  of  course,  be 
affected  by  the  loss  of  its  members.  A  cooperative  society  that  los^ 
a  dozen  members,  the  milk  of  their  cows,  their  orders  for  fertilizers, 
seeds  and  feeding  stuffs,  receives  serious  injury  to  its  prosperity. 
That  is  the  difference  between  a  community  and  an  miorganized 
population." 


IV.  AQBICULTUBrAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  agricultural  difficulties  of  the  South  are  in  many  respects 
typical  of  the  difficulties  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Con« 
ditions  and  details  vary  in  different  sections,  but  distress  has  been 
widespread  enough  so  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
national  agricultural  problem,  of  which  the  South  exhibits  one  phase. 

The  extent  and  meaning  of  the  farming  depression  which  has 
occurred  since  1920  may  be  briefly  summarized  by  reference  to  the 
preliminary  census  figures  of  1925. 

Between  1920  and  1925  the  following  decreases  occurred  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole: 


Amount  of 

Per  cent  of 
decrease 

$17,050,000,000 

a  271. 354 
17, 087,  655 
-  4,926.495 
81, 285.504 
76.  080 
5,068,000 

25 
5 

5.9 
10 
.8 

a.8 

1*3 
7 
18 

Total  farm  acreage: 

During  this  period  the  perc^tage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants 

increased  and  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  mortgage  debt. 

Prices  of  farm  products  have  fallen  much  more  than  other  prices, 
so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  measured  in  relation 
to  manufactures,  has  been  below  the  pre-war  level  ever  since  1920, 
and  is  now  about  20  per  cent  less  than  in  1914. 

It  may  be  ai^ed  tiiat  the  fanners  haye  been  passing  through  an 
extraordinary  period  of  deflation  following  war  ovei^owth,  and  that 
when  the  deflation  is  completed  revival  will  follow.  Even  if  this 
were  the  whole  truth,  such  a  depression  leaves  serious  conditions  in 
its  wake  which  need  attention. 

But  other  forces  are  at  work  which  are  more  basic  than  was  in- 
flation and  deflation.  If  there  had  been  no  war,  and  the  crop 
acreage  harvested  had  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly  in  relation 
to  the  population  as  in  the  decade  1899-1909,  there  would  have 
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been  13,000,000  more  acres  harvested  in  1924  than  the  census 
showed.  Since  1899  the  population  has  grown  53  per  cent,  while 
agricultural  production  has  grown  only  3S  per  cent.  In  contrast  to 
this,  mining  product  has  increased  231  per  cent  and  manufactures 

190  per  cent. 

We  have  been  gradually  transformed  from  a  nation  in  which 
agriculture  was  dominant  to  a  nation  in  which  industry  is  dominant. 

Agricultural  exports  have  been  shrinking,  while  manufactured  exports 
have  been  growing.  There  is  little  reason  to  beUeve  the  causes 
which  have  brought  this  about  are  not  still  at  work. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  check  this  tendency.  But  there  is  no 
denying  that  it  creates  a  serious  situation  for  agriculture  as  now 
conducted,  or  that  it  demands  adaptation  of  i^cultural  methods 
and  technique  if  farming  is  to  survive  and  rural  life  is  to  contribute 
to  the  Nation  as  it  ought  its  essential  cultural  values  and  is  to  help 
to  make  good  and  useful  citizens  for  the  future. 

Among  the  more  permanent  aspects  of  the  farm-life  problem  are 
these: 

As  industry  grows  and  prospers  the  tendency  is  to  attract  rural 

population  to  the  cities — especially  young  people.  Rural  life  is  no 
longer  able  to  compete  with  industry  in  monetary  remuneration  or 
social  attractiveness.  This  in  turn  leads  to  problems  of  the  cities, 
now  exemplified  especially  in  New  York  and  the  Northeast,  where 
industrial  growth  and  rural  decay  have  been  going  on  longer — 
problems  of  congestion,  high  rents,  increasing  distance  to  food 
supplies. 

Increasing  tenancy  and  mortgage  debt  are  not  conducive  to  sound 
agriculture  or  desirable  social  conditions. 

Fertility  of  the  soil  is  exhausted  by  methods  natural  in  extensive 
agriculture  when  plenty  of  land  is  available,  but  disastrous  to  the 
inter^ts  of  future  farmers  and  consumers. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  Nation  than  healthy  rural  com- 
munities with  high  social  values  and  character-building  environment. 
As  rural  life  is  (hsoi^anized  and  debiUtated,  these  social  values  and 
this  environment  tend  to  disappear. 

As  the  temporary  effects  of  the  war  pass  away  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  basic  problcmi  is  to  enable  farming  to  hold  its  own  with  mechanical 
industiy.  Farming  in  an  era  of  free  land,  local,  decentralized  maiiu* 
facturing,  and  lack  of  national  and  international  economic  integra- 
tion presents  a  different  opportunity  from  farming  when  the  free  and 
low*cost  land  lies  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  labor  is  no  longer 
cheap,  industry  is  integrated,  transportation  and  communication  are 
quick  and  universal^  and  the  cities  begin  to  dominate  our  civilization. 
Tremendous  advances  in  manufacture  and  transportation  have  been 
achieved  by  applied  science,  organizing  g^us,  integration,  and 
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cooperation.  Industry  is  quick  to  change  in  order  to  meet  new 
conditions;  and  it  makes  its  plans  years  ahead.  It  would  be  strange 
if  under  such  conditions  new  techniques  and  new  organizations  for 
farm  life  and  work  were  not  also  essential.  It  would  be  strange  if 
concerted,  expert  efforts  could  not  better  fit  agriculture  to  meet  new 
conditions  than  the  old  haphazard  individualist  methods,  which 
manufacturing  discarded  years  ago. 

Favorable  conditions  jor  country  life  in  the  South. —Txivmug  our 
attention  specifically  to  the  Southeastern  States  we  see  that  the 
natural  conditions  are  highly  favorable  for  rural  life.  In  the  regions 
visited,  the  growing  season  for  crops,  between  frosts,  averages  be- 
tween 190  and  270  days.  It  is  possible  to  have  green  pasture  and 
forage  crops,  in  most  of  the  sections  visited,  throughout  the  whole 
year.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  summer  is  long,  the  summer 
temperatures  do  not  average  so  high  as  to  be  injurious  to  man  or 
beast. 

The  normal  annual  rainfall  in  these  sections  is  between  45  and  50 
inches,  which  is  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  for  successful  farming. 

The  soib  of  course  vary,  but  there  are  thousands  of  square  mil^ 
with  soils  well  adapted  to  diversified  agriculture.  In  the  coastal 
plains  the  characteristic  top  soils  are  fine  sandy  loams,  usually  with 
a  subsoil  which  provides  adequate  drainage.  Th^  sandy  loams  do 
not  contain  great  natural  fertihty,  but  are  highly  productive  when 
properly  fertilized.  In  other  sections  darker  and  naturally  fertile 
loams  were  found,  similar  to  prairie  lands. 

The  configuration  of  the  land  is  either  nearly  flat  or  gently  rolling 
in  the  regions  visited.  In  some  places  drainage  canals  would  be 
necessary,  in  others  terracing;  but  in  none  of  the  typical  tracts 
inspected  would  costly  engineering  work  be  required  for  the  highest 
type  of  agriculture.  On  many  of  the  tracts,  indeed,  the  principal 
engineering  reclamation  would  consist  chiefly  of  removing  small 
stumps  or  restoring  the  fertility  of  worn-out  soils. 

The  natural  advantages  are  thus  as  great  as  could  well  be  desired. 
These  regions  are  also  dose  to  the  great  markets  in  the  Northeastern 
and  Central  States.  Markets  m  many  localities  are  developing 
rapidly  through  the  growth  of  industry.  Excellent  railroad  trans- 
portation is  furnished  by  a  network  of  fines,  the  managements  of 
which  are  alert,  aggressive,  and  especially  keen  to  extend  every 
possible  aid  to  agriculture.  Paved  motor  roads  are  being  rapidly 
extended. 

FinaUy,  there  is  an  abundance  of  land  of  the  tjrpes  described 

which  may  be  had  at  low  prices.  Prices  for  the  various  tracts  seen, 
informally  quoted  to  the  advisers,  ranged  from  $3  to  $50  an  acre; 
very  little  was  over  $10  or  $12.  The  supply  of  land  is  so  plentiful 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  purchaser  wiU  be  able  to  find  suitable 
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areas  at  a  low  price.   He  will  not  be  limited  to  any  narrow  locality 

where  speculation  or  monopoly  has  unduly  inflated  land  values. 

Adequate  use  not  made  oj  advantages. — Farming  of  the  kind  carried 
on  throughout  most  of  these  regions  has  not  been  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  favorable  natural  conditions.  The  South  is  suffer- 
ing at  least  as  much  as  any  other  sections  of  the  country  from  mal- 
adjusted agriculture.  Its  handicaps,  as  pointed  out  to  the  advisers 
by  the  agricultural  experts  and  other  local  authorities,  include  the 
following: 

One-crop  system. — ^Principal  dep^dence  is  still  placed  to  a  large 

degree  on  a  single  crop.  Cotton  is  the  outstanding  example  of  this. 
When  natural  and  other  conditions  are  highly  favorable,  cotton  is  of 
course  a  cash  crop  in  which  profit  can  be  made.  But  conditions 
seldom  remain  favorable  for  many  years  in  succession.  And  when, 
under  the  one-crop  system,  cotton  fails  to  yield  a  profit,  the  cotton 
grower  is  greatly  embarass^.  The  Southeastern  States  have 
another  difficulty  to  face  in  respect  to  cotton.  In  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  grow  cotton  of  the  better 
grades.  The  boll  weevil  is  not  so  destructive  there.  As  cotton 
acreage  extends  in  the  more  favorable  western  regions  there  tends  to 
be  a  surplus,  and  when  there  is  a  surplus  the  growers  close  to  the 
margin  of  high  cost — ^who  are  principally  in  the  Southeast — suffer 
most  from  low  prices.  It  is  possible  to  grow  high-grade  cotton 
in  the  Southeast  and  to  fight  the  boU  weevil  successfully  by  proper 
care  in  the  matter  of  seed  selection  and  cultivation,  but  tiie  best 
scientific  methods  are  not  used  so  extensively  as  in  the  newer  western 
areas. 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  cotton  planting  is  the 
only  form  of  southern  agriculture  which  suffers  from  lack  of  diversi- 
fication. When  the  grower's  attention  is  turned  to  other  crops,  he  is 
hk^y  to  specialize  in  them,  just  as  he  has  hitherto  specialized  in 
cotton.  After  enough  growers  do  so,  markets  for  the  new  products 
tend  to  become  glutted.  Even  if  overproduction  does  not  occur, 
a  bad  year  from  any  cause  is  just  as  disastrous  as  before. 

Large  acreage  per  farm. — Farm  acreages  are  predominantly  lai^e. 
This  naturaffy  accompanies  extensive  rather  than  intensive  farming, 
and  makes  impossible  either  cultivation  by  the  owner  and  his  family 
ir  careful  supervision.  Most  tenants  or  farm  laborers,  without 
adequate  supervision,  can  not  practice  scientific  agriculture  or  soil 
conservation.  The  dangers  of  large  acreage  exist  in  cotton  and  other 
staples,  but  are  particularly  visible  in  truck  gardening,  in  which  large 
losses  are  frequently  sustained  through  lack  of  the  owner-cultivator 
who  can  attend  to  details,  or  through  too  heavy  plunging  on  a  crop 
which  may  meet  unfavorable  market  conditions. 
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Ahaefitee  ownership, — ^Many  former  planters  and  landowners  have 
moved  into  town,  and  much  land  has  come  into  the  hands  of  banks 
and  other  absentee  owners  through  morl^age  foreclosure.  Such  a 
eondition  is  of  course  most  unsalutary,  bol^  for  fanning  and  for  rur^ 
life. 

Tenancy. — Tenant  fanning  is  the  predominant  type  in  the  r^ons 
visited.   The  percentages  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  these  six 

States  are  (1925  census) : 

North  CaroUna  45.  2    Alabama  67.  9 

South  C^uroUna  64.  5    Mfasdssippi   66.  1 

Georgia    66.  6    Tennessee  41.  0 

This  compares  with  5.6  per  cent  for  New  England,  15.8  per  cent 
for  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  26  per  cent  for  the  East  North  Cen- 
tral, and  37.8  per  cent  for  the  West  North  Central.  Tenancy  has 
been  increasiDg  all  over  the  country,  and  particularly  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States. 

While  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  conduct  fairly  good  farming  with 
tl)e  tenant  system,  it  is  an  axiom  of  agriculture  that  the  tenant  is 
likely  to  take  less  care  with  his  work  than  the  owner,  and  is  more 
likely  to  impoverish  the  soil.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  tenant 
h^  Uttle  hope  of  acquiring  the  farm  for  himseU,  as  is  the  case  through* 
out  most  of  the  South.  A  large  percentage  of  the  tenants  are  negroes, 
many  of  whom  have  been  trained  only  for  growing  cotton  and  do 
not  easily  lend  themselves  to  diversification  or  scientific  agriculture* 

Drift  of  population  from  land.-^The  unprofitableness  of  farming 
and  the  attractions  of  industry  have  combined  to  draw  the  population 
from  the  land  to  the  city.  Between  1920  and  1925  Alabama  lost 
19,000  farmers,  Georgia  60,000,  South  Carolina,  20,000,  and  Missis- 
sippi 15,000.  North  Carolina  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  which 
gained,  having  14,000  more  in  1925  than  in  1920,  while  Tennessee 
remained  stationary.  These  %ures  refer  to  farmers,  not  to  rural 
population  as  a  whole.  The  drift  was  more  pronounced  among 
negroes  than  among  whites,  but  was  noticeable  with  both.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  decline  in 
farm  population  in  the  Cotton  Belt  east  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
between  1919  and  1924  was  approximately  650,000.  In  Georgia 
th^  were  20  per  cent  fewer  people  on  farms  on  January  1 , 1925,  than 
on  January  1,  1920,  43  per  cent  fewer  horses,  15  per  cent  fewer  mules, 
19  per  cent  fewer  cattle,  and  37  per  cent  fewer  swine.  This  looks  less 
like  a  drift  l^an  like  an  evacuation.  A  hostile  army  could  hardly 
produce  a  greater  effect. 
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Lostaeteaga 

Tennessee  .   1, 600, 000 

Mississippi   2, 100,  000 


Abandonmera  of  farms, — ^As  population  leaves,  farms  are  abandoned 
and  farm  land  is  decreased  in  area.  Every  State  lost  in  farm  acreage 
between  1920  and  1925,  the  record  being  approximately — 

Lostaetaase 

Alabama    3, 200, 000 

Geoi^   3,  600,  000 

North  Carolina   1,  600,  000 

South  Carolina   1,  800,  000  Total.  13,  800,  000 

This  loss  of  fararmcreage  is  not  entireiy^imfortnnate.    In  ao  far  as 

it  means  the  desertion  of  land  which  ought  to  be  in  forests,  it  is  cap- 
able of  being  turned  to  advantage,  provided  reforestation  is  prac- 
ticed. A  thoughtful  and  far-«edhig  policy  of  forestation  for  the  South 
is  highly  desirable.  In  so  far  as  the  loss  of  farm  land  represents  a 
reduction  in  acreage  of  crops  which  have  been  suffering  from  over- 
planting,  it  is  an  advantage.  In  so  far  as  it  represents  a  change  from 
wasteful  extensive  agriculture  to  intensive  cultivation  on  smaller 
acreage^  it  is  commendable,  though  this  change  probably  does  not 
account  for  much  of  the  decrease.  But  in  so  fu*  as  the  loss  con- 
stitutes the  penalty  of  badly  organized  farming  and  a  dreary  rural 
Ufe,  it  is  a  tragedy. 

Impomishment  of  soU. — Laige  acreage,  the  tenant  syston,  and 
lack  of  profit  lead  to  mining  rather  than  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
results  are  already  clearly  visible  throughout  the  region.  Though 
some  fertilize  is  employed,  enough  use  of  the  right  kinds  is  not 
general,  and  the  practice  of  growing  and  plowing  under  cover  crops 
is  not  widespread.  Fortunately,  with  the  types  of  soil  seen,  this 
dunage  can  be'  repured  rapidly  under  sdenti&c  methods. 

Shortage  of  local  food  crops. — ^In  spite  of  crop  surpluses  of  various 
staples,  the  South  imports,  often  from  great  distances,  food  and 
fodder  crops  which  could  easily  be  produced  at  home.  This  generally 
recognized  fact  is  difficult  to  express  in  wholly  accurate  and  recent 
statistics,  but  an  indication  is  furnished  by  a  study  made  in  1920 
by  Miss  H^irietta  R.  Smedes  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Her  estimate  is  based  on  standard  food  and  feed  products,  excluding 
extras  and  luxuries  of  diet.  It  ranks  the  48  States  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  self-feeding,  expressed  in  the  percentage 
which  each  State  produces  of  its  own  requirements.  The  States 
in  question  are  ranked  as  follows: 


state 

.  —   -  ■  I  ■„...■. .    I  ■  1 1  ,  ■( 

Tmoessee-    , 

North  Carolina  _  

Mississippi   

Alabama   

South  Carolina  ___  

Georgia.-  


23 
35 
37 
38 
38 
42 


Per  cent 


78 
52 
45 
4ft 
44 
43 
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It  may  be  objected  that  even  if  it  would  benefit  the  South  to  raise 
more  of  its  own  food,  the  development  would  injure  the  agriculture 
of  other  regions  which  now  supply  the  South.  This  is  not  likely, 
however,  to  be  the  result.  In  the  first  place,  any  change  of  agri- 
cultural habit  is  bound  to  be  so  tardy  and  gradual  as  to  allow  plenty 
of  time  for  readjustment  elsewhere.  In  the  second  place,  the  market 
for  food  crops  in  the  South  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion 
because  of  the  extremely  limited  character  of  the  present  diet  on  the 
part  of  most  people.  Only  the  comparatively  well-to-do  consume 
proper  quantities  of  such  things  as  whole  milk,  fresh  meat,  fresh 
butter,  or  indeed  butter  of  any  kind,  e^  and  green  vegetable. 
If  any  accurate  investigation  could  be  made,  the  under-consumption 
of  milk  according  to  any  sound  hygienic  standard,  especially  on  the 
part  of  children,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  startling.  The 
prices  of  such  desirable  articles  of  diet  are  frequently  high  where 
they  are  obtainable  at  all.  Numerous  examples  were  found  of 
excessively  high  prices  for  milk,  butter,  eggs,  or  poultry  in  towns 
and  cities,  although  quantities  of  land  are  nearby,  suitable  for  produc- 
ing all  these  necessities  under  changed  conditions  of  life  on  the  farm. 
With  local  production  and  the  oigfuiization  of  local  market  outlets, 
consumption  should  expand. 

Lack  of  self-sustaining  farms. — Nowhere  is  the  lack  of  local  food 
products  more  visible  than  on  the  farms  themselves.  It  is  possible 
to  travel  long  distances  through  cotton  plantations  without  seeing 
a  fence,  a  barn,  a  cow,  or  a  vegetable  garden;  there  are  comparatively 
few  chickens  and  pigs.  It  is  customary  for  tenants  to  obtain  most 
of  their  few  articles  of  diet  at  the  store  on  credit,  which  is  extended 
on  the  basis  of  a  cotton  crop  lien. 

Jjmdequate  marketing  facilHies. — The  absence  of  local  food  crops 
has  prevented  the  estabMshment  of  efficient  means  of  marketing 
them .  This  makes  it  difficult  for  individuals  to  change  their  methods, 
and  a  vicious  circle  is  thus  maintained. 

UTuOfraetive  rwni  enmr&nmevi, — ^The  poverty  of  the  tenants  and 
their  lack  of  social  organization  in  many  localities  produces  an 
envirojiment  dispiriting  both  to  themselves  and  to  prospective 
settlers.  In  many  places  the  houses  are  unpainted,  tumble-down' 
cabins,  and  almost  every  resource  of  a  wholesome  social  life  is  lacking, 
though  mention  should  be  made  of  the  admirable  consolidated  rural 
schools  which  are  provided  in  several  States. 

Difficulty  of  change  to  better  practices. — The  opportunities  and  needs 
of  Southern  rural  life  here  described  are  no  new  discovery;  the 
facts  have  long  been  known,  and  agricultural  authorities  have  long 
been  urging  remedies.  The  desirability  of  diversified  and  intensive 
farming  has  been  explained  by  agricultural  colleges,  county  agents, 
and  editors  with  skill  and  vigor.  If  good  advice  could  accomplish 
reformation  there  would  be  no  need  for  further  action. 
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It  is  difficult,  however,  to  carry  out  this  advice  under  present 
conditions,  in  spite  of  the  sincere  and  continuous  efi"orts  which  have 
been  made. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  lack  of  skill,  among  those  who  do  the 
actual  farm  work,  in  new  forms  of  agriculture.  In  the  words  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Long,  director  of  the  extension  service  m 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  of  South  Carolina,  the  tenants 
md  laborers  are  "unsuited  as  a  rule  to  any  but  the  crudest  manual 
operations,"  and  can  not  be  depended  upon  "to  produce  varied 
crops  such  as  truck,  fruits,  grains,  dairy,  and  animal  husbandry- 
products,  or  to  use  improved  farm  machinery.  The  science  of  soil 
fertility  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  lai^  majority.  The  one-crop 
system,  slovenly  manner  of  cultivation,  the  depletion  of  the  soib 
can  all  be  charged  to  this  ignorant  and  cheap  labor.  Intelligent 
farmers  of  South  Carolina  have  at  all  times  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  improvements  in  agricultural  methods  and  imple- 
ments, yet  with  slave  and  cheap  labor  they  could  not  adopt  them. 
This  refer^ce  to  the  negro  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  His 
presence  in  the  State  is  not  of  his  own  volition,  nor  his  ignorance  of 
his  making.  The  small  farmers  and  tenants  who  have  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  the  white  population  have  been  influenced  m  a 
measure  by  the  examples  of  large  landowners  to  continue  the  use  of 
primitive  methods  and  tools." 

Farm  labor  of  this  sort  has  so  small  a  margin  of  subsistence  that 
it  has  not  even  the  material  means  of  rising  above  the  existing  level 

of  knowledge  and  habit. 

In  addition,  there  now  exists  in  some  regions  the  new  factor  of  an 
absolute  shortage  of  labor  of  any  kind,  due  to  the  migration  of  the 
fai-m  workers  to  industry.  This,  with  the  boll  weevil,  has  given  the 
final  blow  to  the  large  plantation  system  in  numerous  localities. 

A  preliminary  to  any  general  change  in  the  direction  of  intensive 
cultivation  must  be  the  presence  of  progressive  farmers  living  on  the 
land  and  owning  farms  which  are  not  too  large  for  personal  work  and 
attention.  Owning,  practical  farmers  of  this  sort  form  too  small  a 
proportion  of  the  population. 

,  An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish  to  diversify  is  the  prevail- 
ing credit  practices  of  large  areas  m  the  South.  Credit  must,  of 
course,  be  extended  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  crop,  and  cotton  has  long 
been  the  prevailing  cash  crop.  The  habit  of  looking  askance  at  auy 
other  security  than  growing  cotton  for  farm  credit  is  of  long  standing 
and  difficult  to  alter.  But  this  habit  must  be  altered  if  diversifica- 
tion is  to  be  encouraged. 

There  is,  too,  a  lack  of  markets  for  anything  except  cotton  or  other 
staples  throughout  most  of  the  region.  An  individual  can  not 
.diveiraify  unless  he  can  find  a  market  for  his  new  crops.  Good 
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marketii^  ehannds  are  not  aYailable  for  small  lots  of  produce  grown 

by  isolated  individuals.  Most  new  markets  can  be  organized  only 
through  cooperative  efforts. 

Sometimes  attempts  to  get  away  from  the  ovei^own  staples  are 
made  by  numerous  individuals  in  a  given  locality,  but  with  unsuccess- 
ful results.  They  are  likely  to  grow  crops  with  which  they  are 
unfamiliar^  and  so  to  do  badly.  They  are  likely  all  to  turn  to  a 
single  new  product,  and  individually  to  practice  no  more  diversifica- 
tion than  before.  It  takes  time  and  special  ability  to  develop  and 
organize  new  markets.  With  mistakes  and  high  costs  in  production, 
they  may  find  that  their  product  gluts  the  slender  channels  of  distri- 
bution which  they  are  able  quickly  to  find.  Failure  comes,  and  they 
retum  to  the  old  familiar  way,  only  to  discover  that  those  who  have 
remained  in  it  all  along  have  profited  in  their  absence  by  the  removal 
of  their  competition.  Without  expert  planning  and  organization  it 
is  often  more  remunerative  to  continue  to  grow  cotton  year  in  and 
year  out  than  to  pioneer  in  new  fields. 


V.  &EI«ATION  OF  MODBL  SSTTLBMSNTS  TO  THBSB  DIFFIGULTIBS 

Attemj^  at  sd&ement. — In  view  of  these  facts,  the  attention  of  the 
South  has  more  and  more  turned  to  the  desirability  of  introducing 
new  farm  owners  from  outside  the  region  who  are  masters  of  different 
i^cidtiiFal  techniques,  have  different  habite,  and  by  practicing 
better  methods  can  act  as  successful  examples  to  the  native  popula- 
tion. Numerous  attempts  to  attract  settlers  have  been  made.  But 
the  net  result  has  not  been  encour^ing,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  individual  settler  attempting  to  carry  on 
a  type  of  farming  new  to  the  district  is  subject  to  exactly  the  same 
obstacles  of  lack  of  <a:edit  and  market  outlet  which  obstruct  the 
efforts  of  individual  native  farmers  to  diversify.  In  addition,  he  is 
usually  handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  soil  types,  climate, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  r^on.  If  he  tries  to  transplant  his 
own  methods  without  careful  adaptation,  he  is  l^ely  to  fail.  He  can 
not  fall  back  on  producing  the  cash  crops  prevalent  in  the  district 
because  he  is  unfamiliar  with  them.  The  social  surroundings  are 
strange  md  dispiriting,  especially  for  the  women  and  children  of 
his  family.  He  lacks  companionship  of  the  sort  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  The  mere  physical  appearance  of  unkempt  lands  and 
nm-down  farm  buildings  is  often  enough  to  keep  the  prospective 
settler  away,  but  if  he  does  come,  their  effect  is  likely  to  increase 
his  economic  difficulties  and  lead  him  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

While  colcmizing  in  groups  probably  would  remedy  some  of  these 
faults,  most  attempts  to  start  colonies  in  the  South  have  hitherto 
had  Uttle  more  success  than  attempts  to  attract  individual  settlers. 
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The  reasons  for  failure  are  similar  to  the  reasons  for  failure  in  the 

old  kind  of  unplanned  Government  reclamation  settlements,  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  settler  have  been  further  enhanced  by  the  profit- 
peeking  attitude  of  promoters.  The  testimony  of  many  experts 
whom  the  committee  interviewed  on  this  subject  is  well  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Long,  of  South  Carolina: 

The  bringing  in  of  settlers  has  been  left  entireh^  to  private  and  corporate 
speculators  in  land.  In  the  past  private  colonizers  have  given  little  thought 
to  the  needs  of  settlers.  They  have  bought  land  and  sold  farms  as  they  would 
buy  anything  for  speculation.  *  *  *  Their  ability  has  been  mainly  shown 
in  writing  aUuring  advertisements  and  working  selling  devices.  *  *  *  The 
time  that  they  uauaUy  give  for  paying  fox  a  farm  is  too  short  and  the  interest 
fate  too  high. 

* 

Almost  none  of  these  efforts  have  engaged  in  caceful  planning 
before  establishii^  the  colony,  or  selection  of  settlers,  or  financial 

aid,  or  advice  and  supervision  after  the  settlers  arrived.  That  is  a 
-sufficient  reason  for  failure. 

,  Ofpofiumty  and  need  far  modd  eolames. — ^Model  colonies  created 
in  the  manner  outlined  heretofore  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
success.  Suitable  sites  would  be  chosen,  and  their  preparation  for 
settlement  carefully  attended  to.  Agricultural  programs  fitted  to 
the  district  and  the  markets  would  be  planned  in  advance.  Settlers 
would  be  selected  with  some  relation  to  their  individual  ability  to 
succeed.  Speculation  and  profit-making  would  not  be  the  motive^ 
and  hence  proper  prices  and  terms  would  be  made  for  the  sale  of 
land.  Settlers,  after  arriving,  would  be  aided  in  adapting  their 
methods  to  the  conditions  of  the  locality  by  expert  guidance. 

A  community  so  created  could  do  what  isolated  individuals  could 
not  do  in  respect  to  many  of  the  difficulties  now  confronting  those 
who  desire  to  change  agricultural  methods.  Thou^  diversification 
were  practiced  and  any  given  product  of  any  individual  settler 
might  be  small,  the  total  product  from  all  settlers  on  a  project 
would  be  laige  enough  to  permit  the  oi^anization  of  Sclent  mar- 
keting. A  group  such  as  this  would  find  it  easier  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary intermediate  credits  for  what  they  desired  to  raise.  The 
colony  woidd  be  large  enough  to  fumi^  its  own  social  environment. 

The  relationship  of  such  communities  to  the  future  of  cooperative 
marketing  should  not  be  overlooked.  One  difficulty  of  marketing 
associations  in  the  past  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  almost  purely  economic  in  motivation.  The  individual  has  littie 
or  no  tie  with  the  association  except  the  expectation  of  profit.  AVhen, 
as  is  often  temporarily  the  case,  he  can  make  more  by  selling  outside 
the  associaticm  thaxk  through  it,  he  tends  to  fall  away.  Furthermore, 
some  associations  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct offered  for  sale,  by  attempting  to  monopolize  the  marketing  of  a 
given  crop  or  re^on  regardless  of  quality.   Hence  the  private 
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meichant  who  can  choose  the  products  of  high  and  standard  grade, 
and  need  not  bother  with  the  others,  is  left  in  a  superior  competitive 
position.  Cooperation  built  upon  organized  communities,  practicing 
a  high  standard  of  agriculture,  would  be  much  stronger.  As  Dr. 
W.  W.  Long,  of  South  Carolina,  writes  the  advisers: 

CkMperative  marketing  is  one  phase  of  organized  agriculture  and  an  important 
one,  but  agriculture  can  not  be  organized  around  one  brancli.  Tliere  are  other 
factors  involved  in  organized  agriculture  consisting  of  many  activities,  not  only 
of  an  economic  character  but  of  a  productive,  educational,  religious,  and  rec- 
reational type.  Also  organized  agriculture  develops  rural  leadership,  which  is 
so  woefuUv  lacking  to-day  in  our  rural  civilization  *  *  ♦.  One  of  the  troubles 
with  our  marketing  associations,  for  example,  is  their  inability  to  keep  in  touch 
with  individual  members.  Men  show  their  greatest  interest  in  the  organizations 
in  which  they  play  a  personal  part  in  the  meetings  and  are  constantly  coming  in 
contact  with  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  organizations.  Therefore  it  seems 
that  agriculture,  for  these  reasons  and  others,  can  best  be  organized  through 
communities  with  their  community  centers. 

Methods  of  financing  settlements —One  of  the  main  requirements  for 
inaugurating  such  model  colonies  is  adequate  finance.  The  advisers 
have  been  unable  to  make  an  exhaustive  research  into  this  question 
and  are  not  equipped  to  decide  on  the  best  plan.  They  suggest  for 
consideration  a  number  of  methods  of  securing  the  funds,  with  the 
idea  that  when  the  time  comes  for  action  that  method  or  combina- 
tion of  methods  ought  to  be  chosen  which  is  best  fitted  to  the  require- 
ments of  establishing  successful  colonies. 

Financing  may  come,  at  least  in  part,  from  private  sources,  and 
this  would  be  most  desirable.  It  has  previously  been  pointed  out 
that  land  speculation  is  fatal,  and  that  successful  colonization  is  no 
task  for  profit-seeking  capital  as  such.  Nevertheless,  land  settlement, 
if  it  is  properly  executed  under  authoritative  auspices  and  expert 
direction,  may  offer  a  limited  but  safe  return  to  invested  capital. 

One  form  which  such  private  investment  might  take  is:  The 
landowners  of  a  given  region  chosen  for.  development  might  give 
finn  options,  at  prices  determined  by  impartial  appraisal,  to  the 
developing  authority.  These  options  might  be  for  a  term  of  years 
equal  to  the  time  offered  the  settlers  for  payment.  They  would  be 
taken  up  as  the  settlers  paid.  Thus  the  landowners,  who  otherwise 
would  have  littie  chance  of  disposing  of  their  holdings,  might  without 
sacrifice  finance  the  land  operations. 

A  local  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  body  of  citizens  might,  for 
the  good  of  the  community,  raise  the  necessary  capital  either  for 
purchase  of  land  or  for  the  reclamation  operations  as  well,  such 
capital  to  be  repaid  as  the  farms  are  sold.  Unless  the  people  of  a 
given  region  are^  really  interested  in  making  a  success  of  a  colony  and 
are  willing  to  help  in  the  interest  of  the  long  future  of  their  regioo, 
tiie  chances  of  success  are  reduced.    Federal  and  State  aid  will  not 
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produce  the  desired  results  unless  the  people  themselves  are  active 
and  interested. 

Appropriations  by  the  several  States,  which  could  be  partly  or 

wholly  covered  by  bond  issues,  might  supply  part  or  all  of  the  neces- 
sary capital.  These  bonds,  with  the  interest  on  them,  should  be 
repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  farms. 

It  might  be  possible  to  secure  from  Federal  land  banks  at  least  a 
part  of  the  credit  necessary  for  the  farm  buyers,  by  first  mortgages 
on  the  developed  farms.  Since  the  land  banks  do  not  lend  except  on 
going  farms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  development  capital  in 
some  other  way  to  make  a  start. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  might  be  made  to  cover  all  or  part  of 
the  development,  as  has  been  the  practice,  in  the  West.  Such 
Federal  expenditures  should  be  repaid  by  sale  of  the  farms,  and 
should  not  be  a  gift. 

These  methods  should  not  be  considered  as  mutually  exclusive. 
It  may  be  possible  to  combine  them.  A  possible  combination 
might  be  as  follows.  The  Federal  Government  could  appropriate 
enough  to  enable  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to  carry  on  the  preliminary 
engineering  and  planning.  The  landowners  could  grant  options  on 
their  land,  to  be  taken  up  as  funds  to  do  so  should  become  available. 
Development  and  settlement  would  thus  become  possible.  As  soon 
as  the  settlers  arrived  and  established  going  farms,  land  bank  mort- 
gages might  be  obtained  on  the  basis  of  the  going-farm  value,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  repay  both  landowners  and  Government  either 
in  whole  or  in  large  part.  The  capital  obligation  of  the  settler 
would  then  become  an  ordinary  mortgage  of  farmer  to  land  bank. 
Second  mortgages  on  easy  terms  might  take  care  of  any  part  of  the 
obligation  remaining. 

Additional  credits  for  operating  purposes  would  of  course  have  to 
be  worked  out.  In  this  the  aid  of  the  local  conununities  that  ulti- 
mately would  be  benefited  should  be  given. 

Agencies  oj  setUement. — However  colonies  may  be  financed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  planning,  direction,  and  administration  of  the  work 
itself  ought  to  be  centered  in  capable  and  expert  hands.  Division 
of  authority  might  be  fatal  in  the  development  of  the  first  few  dem- 
onstration colonies.  After  the  proper  methods  have  been  worked 
out,  the  technique  has  been  established,  and  the  standards  have  been 
set  up  it  will  be  easier  for  others  to  follow  oi:  to  vary  the  procedure. 
It  is  Ukewise  desirablo  that  the  first  demonstration  colonies  be  built 
up  under  Federal  auspices  for  the  sake  of  reestablishing  a  confidence 
in  colonizatioii  which  has  been  weakened  by  speculative  private 
efforts. 

At  present  the  only  Federal  agency  which  has  authority  to  execute 
work  of  this  kind  is  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior.  This  bureau  also  has  the  requisite  skill,  experience,  and 
organization. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  for  State  govenunents  to  undertake 
work  of  this  nature  if  they  would  provide  the  funds  and  the  necessary 
skilled  personnel. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plan  there  is  a  large  field  for  cooperation 
among  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
governments,  and  local  agencies.    Such  cooperation  is  highly  desir- 
able and  is  essential  to  success.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  able  to  offer  invaluable  assistance  through  information  and 
advice  concerning  soils,  crops,  methods  of  cultivation,  markets,  for- 
estry, etc.    The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department 
could  render  valuable  aid  in  sanitation  and  health  supervision. 
There  would  be  great  need  for  the  services  of  State  agricultural 
colleges,  extension  services,  and  county  agents.   Local  pubhc  offi- 
cials, busuiess  men,  and  bankers  could  cooperate  m  an  essential  way. 
We  regard  local  and  State  initiative  in  the  matter  as  extremely 
important.    It  is  advisable  for  Federal  agencies  to  undertake  the 
responsibihty  of  direction  only  in  cases  where  the  States  and  localities 
urgently  desire  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  solving 
their  local  problems  and  are  eager  to  bear  as  much  of  the  burden  as 
possible.   This  is  essential,  not  merely  for  the  success  of  the  dem- 
onstration colonies,  but  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on 
locally  after  the  first  demonstrations  have  been  made. 

Value  oj  demanstratim  coZcmie*.— Demonstration  colonies  if  suc- 
cessful would  be  able  to  show  the  way  through  the  various  obstruc- 
tions now  hampermg  improvement,  so  that  others  could  follow. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  capable  private  «iterprise  in  coloniza- 
tion is  now  handicapped  by  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  both  of 
investors  and  settlers,  resultmg  from  improper  and  speculative 
colonization  projects  of  the  past.   If  the  Federal  Government, 
havmg  led  the  way  and  established  proper  standards  for  colonization 
in  all  its  aspects,  should  put  the  stamp  of  official  approval  on  any 
private  projects  conforming  to  those  standards,  the  way  of  such  pmy 
ects  would  be  materially  smoothed.    The  Government  approval 
would  be  not  inconsistent  with  its  supervision  of  banking  practices, 
the  issuance  of  raihoad  securities  and  other  railroad  undertakmgs' 
the  inspection  of  meat,  and  the  official  grading  of  farm  products! 
Government  approval  of  farm  colonization  projects  complying  with 
definite  standards  would  be  a  guarantee  to  all  concerned  that  the  land, 
the  capital,  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  and  the  fives  and  efforts 
of  the  settlers  were  being  properly  and  efficiently  utihzed.  The 
Government  would  not,  of  course,  be  in  a  position  to  set  up  and 
apply  such  standards  before  there  had  been  successful  colonization 
under  its  own  direction  or  supervision. 
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VL  ATTITU]>£  OF  SOUTH  TOWARD  FSOaBAlC 

As  has  been  said,  the  problem  of  suitable  living  conditions  on  the 
farm  is  a  national  one,  of  which  the  South's  problem  is  one  phase. 
The  ^tire  nation  has  an  interest  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  interest  of  each  locality  in  its  own  difficulties,  however,  is  pri- 
mary and  immediate.  It  is  not  inferior  to,  but  if  anything,  is  superior 
to  the  national  concern  over  the  locality.  This  is  perhaps  fortunate, 
since  national  agencies  would  be  incapable  of  taking  upon  them- 
selves fuU  responsibility  for  a  solution  of  so  vast  and  intricate  a 
puzzle.  Local  action  is  essential,  and  any  aid  from  Federal  sources 
ought  to  be  applied  only  as  a  result  of  local  desire  for  that  aid.  Co- 
operation between  local  and  national  agencies  is  necessary  for  success. 

For  this  reason  the  advisor  were  particularly  eager  to  learn  not 
merely  the  conditions  of  the  South,  but  the  attitude  of  representative 
southern  people  toward  those  conditions  and  toward  the  land  settle- 
ment question.  They  discov^od  an  almost  universal  and  deep 
concern  about  rural  Ufe.  The  explanation  of  conditions,  and  the 
possible  remedies  therefor,  outlined  in  this  report,  are  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  what  representative  southern  authorities  told  the 
advisers.  From  every  indication,  the  south^n  r^ons  visited  are 
eager  for  action,  and  for  Federal  cooperation  in  that  action. 

The  South  has,  moreover,  not  only  been  thinking  but  acting. 
Numerous  agencies  have  been  doing  excellent  work  in  attempting  to 
improve  conditions.  The  various  railroads  have  energetic  agricul- 
tural and  land  departments,  under  the  direction  of  expert  officials. 
Their  activities  are  varied  and  helpful.  Some  of  them  conduct 
experiments  and  sponsor  demonstrations  of  new  methods.  Ample 
literature  and  personal  advice  concerning  improvements  are  available. 
The  Central  of  Georgia,  for  instance,  guaranteed  i^ainst  loss  a  num- 
ber of  test  farms  which  wished  to  try  diversification,  kept  the  records 
and  pubUshed  the  results,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  CoUege  of 
Agriculture.  With  the  animal  husbandry  division,  it  engaged  in 
selecting,  buying,  and  shipping  purebred  cattle  into  Geoi^a  and 
Alabama.  It  paid  half  the  cost  of  establishing  permanent  test  pas- 
tures according  to  methods  worked  out  by  the  State  College.  Similar 
action  was  taken  to  encourage  the  practice  of  soil  fertilization  with 
cover  crops.  Other  railroads  have  similarly  cooperated  with  experts 
in  experiment  and  extension  work  and  all  are  active  in  the  promotion 
of  agriculture.  One  railroad  has  offered  the  substantial  service  of 
carrying  lime  free  of  charge  to  its  agricultural  patrons. 

The  advisers  also  found  dhambers  of  commerce  and  other  local 
bodies  afive  to  the  possibiUties  and  ready  to  act.  In  Selma,  Ala., 
for  instance,  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  developing  and  settlii^  a  tract  of  land. 

No  praise  is  too  high  for  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  county  agents  in  all  the  regions  visited.   They  are  in- 
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telligent  and  active,  and  offer  invaluable  assistance  to  all  farmers  able 
and  willing  to  take  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  soil  experts,  national 
and  local,  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  cooperating  officials 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  is  an  array  of 
skilled  experts  with  immense  power  to  assist  any  well-conceived  agri- 
cultural commimity  development.  So  far  theu-  efforts  have  been 
handicapped  only  by  the  difficult  conditions  with  which  they  have 
to  work. 

Judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  experts,  the  local  officials  and  the 
private  bodies  whom  the  advisors  saw,  any  effort  to  establish  model 
colonies  would  be  welcomed  eagerly  by  them,  and  they  would  con- 
tribute many  of  the  essentials  of  success. 

With  such  keen  interest  in  the  problem,  and  so  many  who  are 
willing  to  help,  the  example  of  model  colonies  if  successful,  would  be 
hkely  to  spread  throughout  the  region.  When  a  group  has  led  the 
way  through  obstacles,  individuals  in  the  neighborhood  can  follow. 
Furthermore,  so  keen  is  the  South  for  agricultural  improvement,  that 
when  the  technique  of  establishing  communities  has  been  worked  out 
and  their  value  recognized,  other  communities,  it  is  hoped,  would  be 
created  throi:^h  local  efforts. 

Vn.  EXAMPLES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  LAND  SETTLEMENT 

Successful  land  settlement  has  been  practiced  in  a  number  of 

foreign  countries,  and  while  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  scope 
of  this  report  to  deal  adequately  with  land  poUcies  in  any  one  of 
them,  a  few  brief  comjnents  can  be  made  which  may  throw  light  gd. 
our  own  situation. 

The  situation  differs  in  different  countries,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  recommend  the  adoption,  without  adaptation,  of  any  single 
system.    Nevertheless,  foreign  practices  are  suggestive. 

In  all  countries  where  land  settlement  has  become  a  science,  ad- 
vances of  capital  are  made,  which  carry  a  low  rate  of  interest,  vary- 
ing from  2  ^  to  5  per  cent,  and  which  are  repaid  in  terms  varying 
from  20  to  90  years. 

Australia. — In  Australia,  where  irrigation  has  been  extensive, 
reclamation  includes  clearing,  grading,  and  fencing  the  farms.  The 
settler  takes  an  obligation  to  pay  for  this  work  and  remits  15  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  cost,  in  cash,  before  the  work  begins.  The 
reclamation  oonmiission  is  also  empowered  to  make  cash  advances, 
up  to  certain  specified  amounts,  for  erecting  buildings  and  making 
other  permanent  improvements,  and  purchasing  implements,  Uve- 
stock,  seeds,  plants,  and  trees.  For  the  first  five  years  the -settler 
pays  the  interest  on  this  expenditure,  and  after  five  years  repays  the 
total  amount  advanced  in  70  equal  half-yearly  payments,  together 
with  interest  on  the  balanee  r^aining  unpud  at  the  time  of  each 
payment.  .  '    .  . 
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These  poUcies  in  AustraUa,  together  with  advance  planning  and 
expert  guidance,  have  resulted  in  a  steady  growth  of  settlements  and 
a  reduction  of  the  settlers'  debts, 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  the  State  appropriates  a  regular  amount 
yearly  for  land  settlement.  The  sum  loaned  to  the  settler  amounts 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  land  value,  and  is  free  of  interest  and  of  part 
payment  for  five  years.  It  is  then  repayable  on  terms  which  make 
the  annual  payment  and  interest  total  5}^  per  cent.  This  loan  is  ap- 
plicable not  merely  to  land  purchased  but  to  improvements.  In  fact, 
certain  improvements  are  required.    There  are  restrictions  on  resale. 

Another  law  in  Denmark  provides  for  settlement  on  public,  church, 
and  estate  land,  bought  by  the  State  for  the  purpose.  This  land  is 
not  sold  to  settlers,  but  is  leased  at  a  rental  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  its  value  in  an  unimproved  condition,  at  current  interest  rates. 
The  State  loans  nine-tenths  of  what  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
property,  part  of  the  loan  bearing  interest  at  4)^  per  cent  and  part 
being  interest  free.  Repayment  is  made  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
with'' interest  at  1  per  cent  per  annum.  The  lease  is  equivalent  to 
ownership  without  the  right  to  speculate;  the  owner  receives  a  deed 
but  can  not  resell  except  to  an  heur  without  consent  of  the  State. 

Loans  are  also  made  to  combmations  of  farmers  who  will  buy 
farms  and  spHt  them  up  for  settlement. 

Under  these  laws  many  communities  of  small  farms  have  been 
established.  The  same  land  pohcy  has  been  in  effect  for  years,  with 
modifications  from  time  to  time.  Under  it  Denmark  has.  been 
changed  from  an  impoverished  agricultural  country  of  large  estates 
to  a  highly  prosperous  one  of  small  farms.  In  cooperation  and  rural 
community  life  Denmark  now  leads  the  worid. 

Germany .—Gevm^Lwy ,  which  had  been  making  attempts  at  land 
settlement  for  some  time  before  the  recent  war,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  predominance  of  the  large-estate  system,  had  to  undertake  col- 
onization with  increased  vigor  after  1919.  Her  food  supplies  were 
short,  and  it  was  desired  to  make  the  nation  as  nearly  self-sustaining 
as  possible,  besides  checking  the  drift  of  population  to  the  cities.  It 
was  seen  that  the  essentials  of  a  sound  civihzation  demanded  a  better 
balance  between  urban  and  rural  populations.  Agricultural  coloniza- 
tion was  the  means  adopted  to  effectuate  this  balance. 

A  law  of  the  Reich  made  it  compulsory  for  the  various  States  to 
provide  land-settlement  machinery  if  they  did  not  ahready  have  it. 
The  chief  instrument  of  operation  takes  the  form  of  a  public  utility 
land-settlement  corporation.  Its  shares  are  taken  by  the  State,  the 
Provinces,  districts,  and  private  persons.  Its  dividends  are  limited. 
The  participation  of  public  authorities  insures  adequate  control  and 
regulation,  which  also  protects  the  individual  investor.  This  insti- 
tution is  given  powers  of  condemnation,  and  can  pay  prices  not 
higher  than  the  capitaUzed  net  return  of  the  unimproved  land.  The 
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lands  may  be  marsh  and  waste  lands,  public  lands,  or  cultivated 
lands  forming  part  of  large  estates.  In  the  first  three  years  after 
the  war  45,217  acres  of  public  lands  were  bought  by  these  associa- 
tions and  12,782  acres  of  waste  lands.  Not  less  than  59,781  acres  of 
lands  from  private  estates  were  made  available  for  settlement  up 
to  the  ^d  of  1923.  The  corporation  may  dth^  rent  or  sell  the 
land  to  the  settler,  but  in  the  latter  event  it  has  the  right  of  repur- 
chase if  the  settler  does  not  five  and  work  on  the  land  permanently. 
This  is  to  prevent  speculation. 

These  institutions  select  land  that  is  suitable  for  settlement,  carry 

is  necessary,  farm  the  lands  during 
the  period  of  transitioQ  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  small  holdings^ 
start  improvements  and  road-making,  and,  after  the  land  is  sold 
to  the  settler,  furnish  materials  and  credit  for  building,  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  colony,  etc.  Frequently  the  loans  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rentenbank  after  the  land  is  settled,  thus  releasing  the 
capital  of  the  corporation  for  further  operations.  All  the  land  set- 
tlement associations  are  federated  in  a  central  body  which  is  i«spon^ 
sible  for  their  common  interests,  collects  the  results  of  experience, 
and  provides  information. 

Other  foreign  poUcies  and  variations  of  land  settlement  could  be 
mentioned,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  United  States 
is  not  a  pioneer  in  rural  community  development,  and  is  behind  older 
nations  in  the  work  of  making  farm  life  attractive. 

The  rates  of  interest  and  team  of  payment  granted  abroad  to 
settlers  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Ooffemment  land  seMement  in  foreign  cauntne$  > 


Coiititry 

Hate  of  interest 

Time  given 
to  pay  for 

land  or  for 
repaying 
loan 

nenmiirk  

Per  cefU 

3  to  4  

Yem 
65 
60 

Italv.  

2.6  

Holland  

4.7   

3.5  to  buy  land  and  4  to  owners  

4  

60 
54H 

55H 
.  56>i 
76 
SO 
68 

ao 

4  to  4.5. _  

Russia  ,  .„ 

4.5  principal  and  interest   

3.5  to  4  

France.   

4  to  4.6  

4  

3.5  

Belgium  

45  

Switzerland   ....  .  

4.5, _  

57 

3614 

New  Zealand    

4  

Vintoria.  Australia.    _           ...  145 

New  South  Wales    

3  to  5_  

3CM0 
30-40 

Other  Australian  States  

4  to  5  

British  and  Qerman  South  Africa  

4  

Chile   

4  

33 

Argentina...    ,  

4    

1  per  rent  more  than  the  interest  on  Stfite 

bonds;  5  per  cent  at  present. 

86^ 

» Compiled  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Long,  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  and  used  in 
oonnectioo  with  his  address  on  the  need  Of  eonusffimfly  ovfiuilu^n  before  the  oonteQQoe  on  redamatlro 
and  land  seti^nient,  Dec.  14, 1925. 
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In  the  United  States  there  are  three  examples  of  well-planned 
colonization — that  undertaken  by  the  State  of  California,  that  by 
private  capital  with  State  supervision  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  by 
private  capital,  unaided,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

California. — California  in  ]  917  passed  a  law  creating  a  land  settle- 
ment board,  which  began  its  work  in  1918  with  an  appropriation  of 
$260,000.  It  chose  the  best  among  40  offers  of  site — at  Durham — and 
bought  it  at  an  impartially  appraised  price*  The  area  was  6,129  acres. 
Prices  ranged  from  $10  to  $100  per  acre.  The  land  was  irrigated, 
cleared,  and  prepared  for  settlement,  and  was  divided  up  into  farms 
of  the  proper  size  for  the  form  of  agriculture  contemplated — diversi- 
fied farming  with  dairying  as  a  mainstay.  A  certain  number  of 
smaller  tracts  were  laid  out  for 'laborers' allotments."  The  farms 
were  quickly  taken  up. 

Under  the  law  the  appropriation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  for  initial  organization  expenses,  must  be  returned  to  the 
State  by  the  board,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Settlers  are  chained 
5  per  cent,  the  extra  1  per  cent  helping  to  pay  operating  expenses. 
Terms  to  the  settler  requii'e  that  he  must  pay  in  cash  5  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  land  and  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 
The  balance  is  to  be  paid  in  semiannual  installments,  with  interest, 
within  a  term  of  40  years  for  the  land  and  20  years  for  the  improve- 
ments. Tx>ans  for  livestock  and  implements  must  be  repaid  within 
5  years.  The  settler  must  have  a  capital  of  $1,500  or  its  equivalent, 
unless  he  is  applying  for  a  laborer's  allotment^  in  which  case  no 
capital  is  required. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  construct  roads,  buildings,  and  other 
improvements  and  even  to  plant  crops  in  advance  of  the  settler's 
amval  in  order  to  give  him  a  fair  start.  Its  preliminary  planning 
work  is  done  w^ith  the  greatest  care,  and  through  cooperation  of  ex- 
perts of  numerous  kinds.  One  important  feature  of  that  work  is  the 
proper  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  separate  farms  so  that  all  together 
will  equal  the  cost  of  the  development,  while  each  singly  offers  a  fair 
opportunity  for  profit  to  the  settler. 

One  important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  creation  of  community 
life  by  the  establishment  of  proper  facilities  for  it,  and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  Every  settler  is 
obligated  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  board  concerning  the  manner 
of  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  maintenance  of  the  improve- 
ments, in  order  to  avoid  depreciation.  All  settlers  at  Durham  who 
intended  to  breed  stock  were  required  to  form  a  cooperative  live- 
stock breeders*  association,  by  means  of  which  a  high  quality  of  stock 
was  brought  in  and  maintained.  Advice  and  supervision  extends 
after  the  creation  of  the  colony.  All  these  things  protect  the  com- 
munity interest  as  well  as  encouraging  a  high  type  of  agriculture. 
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Wisconsin— In  Wisconsin,  the  State,  though  not  entering  upon 
the  positive  side  of  colonization,  has  passed  legislation  which  restricts 
the  old  type  of  careless  and  wasteful  land  settlement,  and  makes  the 
pathway  easier  for  private  capital  engaged  in  colonization  according 

to  sound  practices.  . 

Farmers  are  advised  against  coming  to  localities  where  their 
opportunities  will  be  poor,  through  official  information  given  prospec- 
tive settlers  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
information  concerns  the  kinds  of  land,  their  location  and  what  they 
are  adapted  to,  market  facilities,  roads,  yield  of  crops,  schools, 
climate,  freight  rates,  township  government,  manufacture,  tax 
assessments,  health  conditions,  and  community  activities.  Over 
15,000  requests  for  information  have  been  answered  in  a  short  period. 

Much  settlement  has  in  the  past  been  attempted  in  drainage  dis- 
tricts, which  failed  largely  because  of  the  speculative  activities  of 
land  companies.  Now  drainage  bonds  can  not  be  issued  without  the 
apprpval  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  commissioner  of 
banking,  the  attorney  general  and  the  State engmeer.  Their  approval 
depends  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  successful 

settiement  in  each  case. 

There  has  also  been  established  a  land  mortgage  association, 
similar  to  the  Federal  land  banks.  A  settler  is  permitted  to  exchange 
his  land  contract  with  a  settlement  company  into  a  long-term 
amortization  mortgage,  provided  the  land  is  agricultural,  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  mortgage  reasonable,  and  the  method  of 
developing  the  community  settlement  is  beneficial.  Mortgages  can 
not  be  purchased  by  the  association  unless  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  approves  the  project.  This  gives  the  State,  through  the 
mortgage  association,  an  oversight  over  the  operations  of  land  settle- 
ment companies  and  enables  it  to  put  the  stamp  ol  approval  on  those 
which  are  adopting  sound  practices. 

Under  these  laws  intelligent  community  settlement  has  been 

undertaken  by  a  private  company.  ,    r  • 

North  Carolina— The  most  impressive  demonstration  of  what  is 
possible  in  the  South  which  the  advisers  have  seen  are  the  farm 
colonies  near  WUmington,  N.  C,  developed  under  the  guidance  and 
with  the  substantial  financial  aid  of  Hugh  MacRae. 

The  oldest  and  most  successful  of  these  colonies  occupies  land  of 
the  Norfolk  fine  sandy  loam  variety,  similar  to  the  typical  soils 
throughout  the  coastal  plain.  Before  the  estabhshment  of  the 
colony  the  land  was  either  growing  cotton  of  an  inferior  variety  or 
was  uncultivated,  and  furnished  an  example  of  the  tenant  system  of 
the  South  To-day  it  sustains  a  farming  community  which  is  happy 
and  prosperous.  The  farms,  few  of  which  are  over  20  acres  in  area 
are  owned  by  their  cultivators.   They  are  completely  paid  for  and 
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entirely  free  of  mortgage  debt.  The  advisers  were  informed  that 
many  of  these  farmers  own  substantial  amounts  of  railroad  and 
industrial  securities,  and  that  all  have  cash  reserves. 

The  agricultui-e  is  highly  intensive  in  character  and  is  diversified. 
Crops  include  garden  truck,  eggs  and  poultry,  flower  bulbs,  nursery 
products,  and  dairy  products.  No  cotton,  tobacco,  or  p^nuts  are 
grown.  The  advisers  were  told  that  the  freight  charges  for  products 
shipped  during  the  previous  year,  from  one  colony  of,  about  iOO 
families,  approximated  $60,000. 

One  example  was  particularly  striking.  Less  than  10  years  ago  a 
Hollander  who  had  been  working  in  a  laundry  in  New  York  City  for 
$18  a  week  appeared  at  Wilmington  with  a  capital  of  $300  and  wanted 
to  buy  a  farm.  He  was  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  as  a  settler. 
To-day  he  is  worth  at  least  $50,000.  This  accumulation  is  not  invested 
in  additional  land,  though  of  course  the  value  of  his  original  holding 
has  greatly  increased.  This  farmer  has,  in  addition  to  building  up  his 
own  farm,  become  president  of  a  cooperative  marketing  association 
which  now  extends  from  the  Virginia  border  into  South  GaroUna. 

The  most  scientific  and  efficient  agricultural  methods  are  utiHzed. 
Careful  attention  is  paid  to  fertilization,  so  that  the  soil  is  constantly 
improved.  The  farms  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  so  that 
experiments  and  methods  may  be  watched  and  the  examples  of  the 
successful  followed.  Entire  dependence  is  never  placed,  even  by  a 
sin^e  settler,  on  one  crop.  The  soil  m  in  productive  use  the  year 
round.  Each  family  is  nearly  self-sustaining  in  the  matter  of  food, 
siuce  each  has  a  cow,  a  vegetable  garden,  and  chickens. 

The  success  of  this  project  is  attributed,  by  the  testimony  of  both 
Mr.  MacRae  and  the  colonists  themselves,  to  the  following  factors 
chiefly: 

Low  land  prices  and  easy  terms  of  payment. 

Ample  credit  for  improvements  and  operations. 

Careful  selection  of  settlers,  with  special  attention  paid  to  securing 
expert  farm^  in  various  lines,  whose  example  may  be  foUowed. 

Expert  advance  planning,  followed  by  experimentation  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers  themselves. 

Small  acreages ;  intensive  and  diversified  cultivation. 

The  development  of  community  activities,  social  and  economic. 

Supervision  and  guidance  after  the  colony  is  established. 

In  assessing  the  achievements  of  this  project  the  advisers  were 
impressed  chiefly  by  the  fine  appearance  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  farmers.  It  is  obviously  a  real  community,  one  which  has 
found  not  only  economic  success  but  happiness. 

The  advisers  were  particularly  interested  in  discovering  the  effect 
of  these  settlements  on  the  surrounding  region.  Naturally,  the 
colonies  add  to  its  wealth  and  attractiveness.    The  example  of  the 
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farmers  in  the  community  is  tending  to  transform  the  practice  of 
individual  farmers  outside  it.  Some  who  started  in  the  settlement 
have  subsequenUy  moved  to  other  locations,  so  that  the  example  is 
spreading.  Cooperative  associations  started  in  the  community  have 
extended  beyond  it  and  are  giving  practical  assistance  to  numerous 
other  farmers. 

Another  aspect  of  note  is  the  effect  on  farm  lahor.   Although  these 

farmers  employ  comparatively  little  labor,  they  pay  $2  a  day  for  such 
help  as  they  do  need,  which  compares  favorably  with  not  to  exceed 
$1  a  day  which  is  the  prevailing  price  for  negro  lahor  in  many  parts  of 
the  South.  The  laborers  also  benefit  by  learning  better  agricultural 
methods,  and  with  their  superior  economic  status,  have  a  real  chance 
of  becoming  successful  farmers  in  their  own  r^ht. 

Other  owners  of  land  and  capital  have  not,  however,  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  MacKae  in  undertaking  land  settlement  of  this 
type.  His  interest  in  the  project  has  been  scientific  and  social 
rather  than  profit-seeking,  and  few,  if  any,  owners  of  land  or  capital 
could  or  would  undertake  the  mrduous  task  of  scientific  colonization, 
for  the  return  which  can  be  obtained  under  conditions  favorable  to 
the  settlers.  Mr.  MacRae  is  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  present 
any  further  enterprise  in  the  matter  must  be  under  public  super- 
vision. Once  a  public  body  has  led  the  way,  however,  and  is  ready 
to  give  its  stamp  of  approval  to  properly  conducted  private  land 
settlement,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  private  capital  can  be 
found  for  the  task.  Under  standard  technique  and  with  official 
approval  land  settlement  should  become  a  safe  investment.  It  is, 
and  must  remain,  however,  an  operation  conducted  from  an  agri- 
cultural and  social  point  oi  view  rather  than  a  real  estate-operation 
if  the  settlers  are  to  succeed. 


VIII.  POSSIBLE  SETTLEMENT  AREAS  INSPECTED 

The  areas  inspected  by  the  advisers  in  the  several  States  were 
chosen  by  the  State  authorities  as  being  typical  of  the  opportunities 
in  the  South  for  successful  reclamation  and  colonization.  The 
advisers  had  no  authority  to  choose  among  various  sites  that  might 
be  oflFered  or  to  recommend  any  specific  site  for  future  operations. 
The  general  conclusions  resulting  from  inspection  of  these  regions 
have  been  set  forth  in  previous  sections  of  this  report.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  well  bri^y  to  describe  the  various  local  conditions. 

Pemhroke,  N.  C. — About  5,000  acres  are  available  here  for  coloniza- 
tion. The  soils  are  chiefly  of  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  sandy 
loam  types.  Part  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  part  in  brush,  and  part 
in  second-growth  timber.   The  land  is  nearly  flat.   Drainage  canals 
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were  cut  through  the  swamps  to  the  Lumber  River  about  10  yeara 

ago- 
Cotton  is  the  principal  crop  now  grown.    Some  corn  is  also  grown, 

chiefly  for  home  use.    There  is  very  little  trucking,  and  virtually  no 

dairying.    Fertilization  of  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  practiced,  nor 

is  there  any  appreciable  diversification  or  intensive  cultivation  of 

any  type.    Livestock  is  scarce  and  not  of  pure  breeds. 

Most  of  the  famihes  do  not  grow  their  own  food;  there  are  com- 
paratively few  cows.  There  are  no  barns  and  few  other  farm  build- 
ings, and  the  houses  are  of  a  primitive  type  and  unpainted. 

The  principal  element  in  the  population  is  Indian,  said  to  be  Chero- 
kee. The  Indians  own  most  of  the  farms.  There  is  an  excellent 
Indian  normal  school  at  Pembrooke,  which  teaches  better  agricultural 
methods  and  practices  extension  work. 

The  Seaboard  Air  line  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  pass  through 

the  town. 

Prices  of  land  were  said  to  be  about  $50  an  acre  for  cleared  and 
cultivated  land,  not  on  main  concrete  highway;  brush  land,  if  easily 
cleared,  was  said  to  be  worth  about  $35, an  acre. 

Mount  Holly,  S.  C— Twenty-one  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  are 
situated  about  8,000  acres  suitable  for  colonization. 

The  land  has  been  partially  developed  and  there  are  abready  a  few 
settlers  on  it.  It  is  gently  rolling.  Part  of  it  has  been  cleared  and 
ditched,  most  of  it  has  been  drained,  some  remains  in  second-growth 
timber.  Some  of  the  land  used  to  be  in  plantations  before  rice  grow- 
ing became  unprofitable  in  this  region. 

The  soil  is  excellent,  a  fairly  deep  fine  sandy  loam.  Underlying  it 
in  many  places  are  layers  of  phosphate  rock.  It  would  be  suitable 
for  almost  any  type  of  diversified  agriculture,  and  especially  for  rais- 
ing truck  and  poultry,  and  for  dairying. 

The  tract  lies  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  and  is  3 
miles  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  It  is  connected  with  Charleston 
by  a  paved  highway.  Charleston  is  a  manufacturing  and  shippmg 
center,  and  contauas  large  fertilizer  plants.  Fertilizer  is  th^fore 
easy  to  obtain. 

Settlement  on  the  lands  has  been  deterred  by  the  fact  that  malaria 
used  to  be  prevalent,  and  so  they  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  unhealthy.  Malaria,  of  course,  can  be  eliminated  by  mos- 
quito control,  and  the  draimng  of  the  district  has  akeady  greatly 
reduced  the  health  hazard.  Complete  measures  for  mosquito  con- 
trol would  be  an  essential  part  of  reclamation  here. 

The  land  in  its  present  condition  could  undoubtedly  be  acquired 
for  no  more  than  its  cost  to  the  present  holders,  plus  the  development 
costs  ah-eady  incurred;  possibly  for  less.  It  would  probably  not 
average  over  $43  an  aore. 
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Albany,  Ga. — This  was  the  southernmost  point  visited  by  the 
advisers.  The  tract  of  land  inspected  consists  of  about  5,000  acres, 
located  10  to  12  miles  from  Albany,  the  largest  town  in  south  Georgia, 
and  3  to  5  miles  from  Leesburg,  the  county  seat.  The  Dixie  High- 
way passes  through  Leesburg,  and  the  roads  to  and  through  the 
property  are  dirt  roads  pai^ble  in  most  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Georgia-Southwestern  &  Gulf  Railroad  runs  through  the 
tract,  which  comiects  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  Central  of 
Georgia  Kadway  passes  through  Iieesburg  and  Albany. 

The  land  is  flat  or  gently  rolling.  It  lies  between  the  Muckalee 
Creek  and  the  Fhnt  River.  Some,  but  not  mucli,  artificial  drainage 
would  be  nectary  to  bring  the  whole  tract  into  condition  for  culti- 
vation. Most  of  the  land  has  been  cleared;  some  is  in  stumps  and  a 
little  in  second-growth  timber.  There  are  trees  distributed  in  such  a 
way  that  most  farms  could  have  adequate  wood  lots. 

The  soils  consist  of  various  types  of  sandy  loams  and  loamy  sands 
characteristic  of  the  coastal  plain.  The  sandy  loams  are  well 
adapted  to  highly  diversified  agriculture,  though  in  some  places  they 
are  shallow,  and  throughout  much  of  the  tract  have  been  depleted 
by  the  type  of  agriculture  which  has  been  carried  on.  The  loamy 
sands  have  a  somewhat  narrower  range  of  adaptability,  but  are 
capable  of  efficient  utilization. 

Excellent  water  supply  is  available  from  artesian  wells. 

Agriculture  now  carried  on  throughout  this  tract  is  typical  of  the 
run-down  plantation  system.  Much  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by 
negro  tenants  who  have  little  above  a  bare  margin  of  subsistence, 
and  grow  a  poor  grade  of  cotton,  without  sufficient  fertilization. 
Diversified  or  sci^tific  i^culture  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
The  lands  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  mortgage  holders.  Con- 
tinuance of  the  traditional  system  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  complete 
abandomnmt  of  tracts  such  as  this  within  a  few  years. 

On  the  other  side  of  Albany  are  lai^e  and  flourishing  pecan  orchards, 
with  many  fine  farmsteads,  which  form  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
appearance  of  the  cotton  holdings  in  this  tract,  though  the  soil  and 
natural  conditions  are  little  if  any  better. 

Albany  is  an  aggressive  and  growing  town,  with  an  energetic 
chamber  of  commerce,  which  is  so  eager  for  farm  settlement  that  it 
has  subscribed  a  large  fund  for  advertising  and  has  placed  display 
copy  in  a  number  of  national  farm  papers. 

Ab  in  most  of  the  other  tracts  visited,  electric  power  lines  are  neai 
at  hand,  and  could  be  tapped  by  a  colony. 

An  excellent  consoUdated  rural  school  lies  a  short  distance  from 
the  tract,  as  well  as  an  f^ricultural  experiment  station  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  at  present  devoted  to 
pecan  culture. 
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This  land  could  be  bought  for  probably  $10  or  $12  an  acre,  and 

the  costs  of  engineering  reclamation  would  be  small. 

Sdma,  ^Za.— The  tract  inspected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Selma 
is  of  an  indefinite  size,  capable  of  enlargement  practically  as  desired, 
since  most  of  the  land  in  question  is  for  sale.  Sehna  is  in  southern 
Alabama,  between  Montgomery  and  the  Gulf. 

The  land  here  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  coastal 
plains  seen  in  the  States  previously  visited.  It  is  distinctly  rolling 
in  character,  and  carries  types  of  vegetation  and  trees  similar  to 
those  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  or  the  prairie  States.  The 
soils  run  from  a  dark  clay  to  a  black  silty  clay  loam,  from  10  to  15 
inches  in  depth,  with  a  dark  clay  subsoil,  grading  mto  chalky  Umestone, 
which  varies  from  100  to  1,000  feet  in  depth.  The  topsoil  contams 
a  large  percentage  of  lime,  and  is  naturally  highly  fertile.  This  is 
what  is  often  called  the  "black  belt"  from  the  dark  appearance  of 
the  sod,  but  is  more  appropriately  known  as  the  ''prairie  lands," 
"lime-soil  belt,"  or  "clover  belt." 

These  lands  have  largely  been  abandoned  because  it  has  been 
unprofitable  to  grow  cotton  on  them  since  the  advent  of  the  boll 
weevil.  In  this  heavy  soil  cotton  gets  a  sIowot  start  and  more  time 
is  allowed  for  the  weevil  to  develop.  The  origmal  owners  of  the 
lands  had  long  ago  moved  into  the  towns  on  account  of  the  poor 
roads,  which  in  then-  natural  state  are  impassable  during  the  winter 
months  except  on  horseback  or  muleback.  The  tenants  knew  no 
other  form  of  agriculture  than  cotton  growmg  and  moved  away 
when  the  boll  weevil  came  and  the  opportunities  for  industrial  employ- 
ment  arose  in  more  northerly  regions. 

While  not  capable  of  producing  as  large  a  variety  of  crops  as  the 
sandy  loams,  when  properly  fertilized  this  s<h1  is  naturally  productive 
of  a  great  variety  of  legumes  and  grasses,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
dairying  and  hvestock  of  all  kmds.  It  can  also  grow  many  other 
crops,  though  open  cultivation  is  hampered  by  the  prevalence  of 
Johnson  grass.  Johnson  grass  is  largely  used  for  hay,  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  detriment  to  diversified  agriculture.  The  advisers  were 
informed,  however,  that  it  can  be  eliminated  with  little  cost  by  the 
use  of  proper  methods. 

Artesian  wells  are  the  common  source  of  water  supply  here. 
This  section  of  Alabama  is  well  served  by  a  modem  system  of 
consolidated  rural  schools. 

The  Sehna  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  attempted  to  encourage  the 
settiement  of  fanners  from  other  regions,  and  has  bought  a  planta- 
tion which  it  is  developing  in  this  way.  A  number  of  individual 
settlers  have  been  successful. 

The  engineering  side  of  reclamation  here  would  involve  chiefly 
road  building,  and  some  drainage.   It  might  also  apply  itself  to  tl^e 
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Johnson  grass  problem.  The  land  is  cheap,  and  could  probably  be 
obtained  under  $10  an  acre. 

Selma  is  served  by  <^e  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Southern 
Railways*  The  latter  runs  by  the  property,  which  is  also  close  to 
the  Dixie  Highway.  A  gravel  county  road  is  projected  to  run 
through  the  tract. 

Haitieshurg,  Miss. — ^Hattiesburg  is  the  county  seat  of  Forrest 
County.  The  tracts  inspected  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hatties- 
burg,  and  also  of  Richton,  which  is  in  Perry  County.  They  are 
about  60  miles  from  the  Gulf.  Among  the  railroads  serving  Hatties- 
bui^  are  the  Southern  and  the  Mississippi  Central,  while  Richton  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. 

In  this  r^on  the  advisers  found  themselves  back  again  on  the 
coastal  plain,  with  its  characteristic  flat  or  gently  rolling  lands  and 
its  sandy  loam  soils.  But,  unlike  the  other  coastal  plain  regions 
visited,  this  was  of  recent  development.  Hattiesburg  is  still  a  center 
for  the  lumber  and  allied  industries;  pines  from  the  primeval  forests 
are  still  being  cut  not  far  away.  The  lands  available  for  settlement 
have  for  the  most  part  never  been  cultivated;  on  the  greater  part  of 
them  the  stumps  still  stand.  Hattiesburg  and  Richton  are  modern 
towns  reminiscent  of  the  far  West  rather  than  of  the  old  South. 

The  topsoils  are  not  deep  and  lack  much  humus,  but  a  short 
period  of  proper  cultivation  would  undoubtedly  remedy  this  defect. 

Such  agriculture  as  has  been  developed  in  the  neighborhood  is 
more  highly  diversified  than  is  found  in  most  of  the  tracts  visited. 
At  Richton,  the  advisers  were  served  with  a  luncheon  consisting  of 
approximately  40  varieties  of  homegrown  products. 

Clearing  the  land  of  stumps  offers  no  great  difficulty  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  used  by  a  local  wood  reduction  plant  for 
manufacturing  turpentine  and  aUied  products,  which  will  pull  them 
free  of  chaige  and  will  even  pay  for  them  under  certain  conditions. 

Water  is  obtained  from  both  artesian  and  surface  wells. 

Mississippi  takes  special  pride  in  its  health  records.  The  death 
rate,  for  both  white  md  colored,  averaged  lower  in  1922  than  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  California,  or  Florida. 

The  Richton  Light  &  Power  Co.  has  oflFered  to  furnish  electricity 
to  settlers  on  the  tract  visited^  if  it  is  selected  for  colonization,  at  tiie 
same  rate  as  is  charged  in  Richton. 

The  land  available  is  of  large  acreage,  and  is  purchasable  at  from 
$7.50  to  $10  an  acre. 

Maylandy  Tenn. — ^The  tract  here  inspected  lies  on  the  Cumberland 
Plateau,  which  differs  essentially  from  any  other  region  inspected. 

The  plateau  comprises  many  thousands  of  acres,  most  of  which  has 
never  been  cultivated,  lying  in  second-growth  timber  or  small  stumps. 
The  land  is  undulating,  but  foi  the  most  part  not  too  broken  for 
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successful  cultivation.  Natural  drainage  is  excellent,  though  some 
artificial  drainage  might  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  ^'meadow  land.'' 
The  elevation  provides  a  healthful  and  bracing  climate.  Though  the 
growing  season  between  killing  frosts  is  somewhat  shorter  than  in  the 
other  regions  visited,  it  averages  between  172  and  190  days,  and  the 
rainfall  is  adequate,  averaging  above  52  inches  annually.  The  winters 
are  mild. 

The  soils  are  chiefly  fine  sandy  loams  of  the  De  Kalb  series;  runnii^ 
from  2  to  5  feet  deep  in  the  cultivable  areas.  Beneath  them  lies  a 
stratum  of  sandstone,  with  outcrops  here  and  there.  Some  of  the 
land,  unlik^  any  other  seen  on  the  trip,  contains  loose  rocks.  Large 
areas,  however,  are  free  from  such  stones  and  would  be  easy  to  culti- 
vate. While  the  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  it  is,  like  other  sandy 
loams,  highly  productive  and  capable  of  the  utmost  diversification 
if  properly  fertUized*  The  lime  which  it  needs  exists  in  lai^  deposits 
near  at  hand,  and  the  other  principal  requirement,  phosphate,  is 
readily  obtained. 

This  r^on  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  hoih  for  intelligent 
planning  of  farm  layouts  and  for  regional  planning  on  a  lai^  scale. 
Each  farm  could  have,  in  addition  to  cultivated  fields,  good  pasture 
land  wh^e  the  underlying  sandstone  comes  closer  to  the  surface  or  Hie 
contour  is  more  broken,  and  wood  lots  in  places  unfitted  for  pasture. 
The  whole  region  could  be  so  planned  as  to  intersperse  farm  settle* 
ments  with  forest  reserves  and  parks.  Grood  motor  roads  are  pro*- 
jected;  the  United  States  Government  already  has  reserves  in  the 
mountains;  and  the  region  is  well  adapted  for  tourist  and  recreation 
purposes  as  well  as  for  farm  colonization.  There  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  here  for  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  authorities, 
the  Federal  and  State  forestry  authorities,  and  the  park  departments. 

Some  attention  would  have  to  be  directed  to  the  control  of  hook- 
worm, which  is  reported  to  have  been  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  district, 
but  is  capable  of  extermination  with  proper  methods. 

An  advantage  of  the  region  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  not  only  has 
plenty  of  wood  fuel,  but  has  access  to  coal  in  the  immediate  vicinitv. 
The  sandstone  provides  a  cheap  and  durable,  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
building  material,  which  could  be  used  for  public  and  community 
structures  if  not  for  homes.  The  advisers  saw  a  vocational  school 
in  the  neighborhood  which  had  built  a  fine  library  out  of  this  sand* 
stone  at  small  cost,  utiUziog  the  work  of  the  schoolboys. 

The  Tennessee  Central,  running  between  Nashville  on  the  west 
and  connections  with  eastern  roads,  extends  through  the  tract  and 
provides  adequate  transportation  to  large  markets.  There  are  grow- 
ing manufacturing  centers  not  far  away.  One  steel  mill  is  at  the 
mouth  of  a  coal  mine  and  secures  its  iron  within  the  radius  of  a  few 
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miles,  thus  being  ^ceptionally  well  located  with  r^ard  to  raw 
materials. 

The  iarmers  at  present  in  the  neighborhood  are  principally  of  white 
mountaineer  stock.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  self*^ustaining  farm, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing?  habits  of  the  South.  They  are  backward, 
however,  in  practicing  scientific  agricultural  methods. 

Any  area  desired  could  probably  be  obtained  at  $10  or  $12  an  acre. 
The  principal  reclamation  expeiise  would  consist  of  clearing  the 
stumps. 


IX.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  investigation  made  under  your  direction  makes  it  clear  that 
the  loss  of  country  population  has  been  great  in  the  South  in  the  past 
five  years — so  much  so  as  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  since  it  is 
a  symptom  of  maladjusted  agriculture.  What  is  true  in  these 
Southern  States  is  broadly  true  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  from  the  country  has  always  come  a  goodly 
proportion  of  sturdy  men  and  women  who  have  been  potential  in 
making  the  United  States  the  great  Nation  that  it  is,  this  important 
drift  from  the  country  deserves  the  thoughtful  coimideratipii  of  our 
statesmen  and  publicists. 

The  problem  is  national  and  is  economic  and  social  as  well  as 
agricultural.  It  is  so  varied  and  complex,  so  deep-rooted,  and  so 
interwoven  with  other  national  and  international  problems,  that  it 
is  incapable  of  quick  and  easy  solution. 

No  single  specific  will  solve  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
all  who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility  to  plan  as  well  as  they  may, 
with  a  long  future  in  view,  so  that  the  agricultural  situation  and  life 
on  the  farm  may  be  improved. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  present  conditions  to  develop,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  restore  a  better  balance  between  city  and 
farm,  between  mimufacturing,  mining,  transportation,  and  ^ricul* 
ture  in  its  many  forms.  Yet  to  bring  this  about  is  now  one  of  the 
paramount  tasks  of  the  Nation. 

In  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  South  as  an  important  part  of  it,  it  is  well  to  direct  atten* 
tion  to  this  situation. 

All  parts  of  the  country  and  all  cla^s  of  people  are  more  cicely 
tied  together  in  these  days  of  quick  communication  and  rapid  trans- 
portation than  ever  before.  For  the  farming  regions  and  population 
to  be  unable  for  a  long  period  to  have  reasonable  hving  conditions 
and  success  for  their  toil,  as  compared  with  the  towns  and  cities  and 
those  living  in  them,  is  not  a  healthy  state,  and  in  time  will  react 
on  all.    What  to  do  to  improve  the  situation  is  a  national  problem. 
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The  advisers  beheve  that  as  a  national  policy  every  reasonable 
encouragement  consistent  with  sound  economics  should  be  given  to 
make  farm  life  more  attractive  to  the  preset  and  oncoming  popula* 

tion. 

Your  letter  instructs  the  advisers  as  follows: 

It  is  my  desire  that  you  and  the  other  special  advisers  shall,  after  visiting  these 
areas  and  considering  the  information  which  has  been  collected,  make  a  report 
advising  me  as  to  whether  this  investigation  should  be  continued;  and,  if  so, 
what  it  should  include. 

I  shall  then  transmit  this  reprt  to  the  President  and  to  Congress.  If  condi- 
tions are  regarded  as  justifying  the  continuing  of  this  investigation,  your  report 
ntdght  outline  what  you  regud  as  the  respective  sphares  of  Federal,  State,  md 
private  activity. 

The  fact  that  I  am  sugg^ting  that  this  investigation  be  restricted  to  a  few 
Southern  States  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  fully  realize  that  similar  conditions 

exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  question  of  the  better  use  of  the 
land  and  making  farming  more  attractive  is  a  nation-wide  problem.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  the  lessons  of  your  study  in  a  single  locality  can  be  applied 
to  all  sections.  At  least  it  will  show  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
and  lead  the  way  to  broader  and  more  comprehaisive  inquiries  when  funds  are 
available. 

Your  advisers  believe  that  this  report  shows  that  the  situation 
reqtures  further  study. 

They  believe  that  such  study  should  be  continued  by  proper 
ofl&cial  agencies,  which  should  seek  the  advice  and  cooperation  of 
such  bureaus  of  ihe  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  the  Treasury,  any  other  Federal  agencies,  and  State 
and  county  authorities  as  may  have  anything  to  contribute  to  it. 

In  g^eral,  and  as  a  national  policy,  the  advise  believe  that  in 
establishing  experimental  or  demonstration  colonies,  should  such 
colonies  be  projected,  it  is  desirable  in  the  long  run  to  encourage  and 
rely  as  much  as  possible  on  local  effort,  provided  such  effort  be  ap* 
pUed  under  proper  and  approved  standards.  It  will  be  advisable  at 
the  beginning  to  invoke  national  aid  in  planning,  supervision,  and 
direction. 

The  advisers  do  not  recommend  what  should  be  done  in  the  way 

of  money  aid  from  the  Federal  or  State  Governments;  this  problem 
is  one  for  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  They  believe, 
however,  that  whatever  funds  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose 
should  be  loaned,  not  given,  to  the  settlers;  such  loans  to  carry  a 
low  rate  of  interest  and  to  be  repaid  over  a  long  term  of  yeturs. 

For  success,  there  must  be  sufficient  public  interest  in  each  State 
where  an  experimental  colonization  project  is  attempted  to  safe- 
guard against  the  element  of  land  speculation  and  proht  making, 
fuid  a  willingness  to  make  the  investment  for  a  modest  return  in  view 
of  the  real  benefits  which  may  come  to  all  in  the  way  of  providing 
better  hving  conditions  and  adequate  food  supply,  both  in  city  and 
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country,  as  well  as  by  increasing  the  markets  for  manufactured 
articles  among  the  country  population. 

With  respect  to  action  in  the  South,  which  you  regard  as  an  ap- 
proach to  a  broader  program,  the  advisers  believe: 

1.  That  this  study  under  the  new  interpretation  of  reclamation 
be  pursued  by  the  Keclamation  Bureau  with  the  view  to  selecting 
a  limited  number  of  suitable  tracts  for  experimental  demonstration 
settlements;  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  engineering  work  to  be  done 
on  such  selected  tracts,  to  formulate  detailed  plans  and  programs  for 
the  contemplated  reclamation  settlements  and  prepare  estimates 
of  costs  of  launching  and  guiding  such  settlements. 

2.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for 
such  preliminary  study  under  the  authorization  of  the  deficiency  act 
of  December  5,  1924. 

3.  That  under  any  experimental  or  {>ermanent  plan  for  coloniza- 
tion the  operations  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  following: 

(a)  Expert  and  experienced  planning  and  supervision. 
(6)  Adequate  capital  funds  as  loiuis  for  colonists  to  be  repaid  on 
long  terms  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

(c)  Desirability  of  centralized  responsibility  and  control  in  launch- 
ing and  guiding  the  experiment. 

(d)  Desirabihty  and  necessity  for  success,  of  cooperation  among 
the  private,  local,  State,  and  all  Federal  Government  agencies  hav- 
ing related  functions. 

O 


